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CHRONICLE. 


HE dulness of that part of the debate on 
the Address which began on yesterday 
week may have been partly due to the fact that 
every one was thinking of the Special Commission Report, 
and not of the very unspecial wrongs of editors and rioters 
which Mr. Parner tediously exposed. Dull it was; save 
for Colonel SaunpeErscn’s spirited speech, nearly as dull as 
it could be. It can hardly be said that matters improved 
much on Monday, though Mr. Gzorce Wynpuan's bright 
maiden speech, one of Mr. T. W. RussEit’s usual unsparing 
exposures of Parnellite misrepresentation, and a vigorous 
defence by Mr. Surru-Barry of his action in regard to the 
Ponsonby estate, somewhat redeemed the time. Otherwise 
Mr. O’Brien ranted, Mr. Sransrerp addressed empty 
benches, and Mr. Suaw Lerevre would still be talking, 
with no result at all except the chagrin of making Mr. 
Artaur Bavrovr retract a too kindly expression of concern 
for Mr. Suaw Lerevre’s own feelings into which the Cuter 
SECRETARY was betrayed last summer. The announcement 
that the Government intend, as soon as possible, formally to 
move the adoption of the Special Commissioners’ Report, and 
to have it entered, with compliment to the Commissioners, 
in the Journals, drew from the Parnello-Gladstonians, both 
in and out of the House, a burst of noisy merriment on the 
wrong side of the mouth. For this action will, in the first 
place, mean a record of the fact that the majority of 
the Irish Nationalist members have been, in effect, found 
guilty on almost all counts. Nor will it prejudice 
ulterior proceedings. The dulness of both these nights 
was much lightened on Tuesday, when the rejection of the 
particular amendment by 307 to 240 (a fairly close propor- 
uon of the total Government majority to the numbers 
present) was preceded by some smart debating. Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, who has been described by his prin- 
cipal supporter in the press, with extraordinary cruelty but 
great exactness, as “admirably representing the common 
“ sense of Home Rule” (Mr. Camppeit-Bannermay, it will 
be remembered, by his cwn account “ found salvation” in 
Home Rule when other gates to the official paradise were 
shut), was provided, by the unerring maladroitness of Mr. 
Marruews, with a kind of handle, afterwards lopped away 
by Mr. Batrovr and Sir Henry James, in the shape of an 
apparent admission that Parliamentary interference justi- 
fied in England what it punished in Ireland. This he used 
neatly enough. At the end of the debate Mr. Mortey 
tried to work the same handle, and, but for the unkind 
law of nature that you cannot do much with a handle which 
has been cut off, might have done well. Between the two 
the Government speakers just referred to made capital 
Speeches, Mr. Batrovr subjecting the self obtrusive form of 
Mr. Suaw Lerevre once more to harrows of iron, and 
exhibiting fresh cases of that “system” which the judges 
have just found that the Irish members knowingly pur- 
sued ; while Sir Henry James tore up the tissue-paper 
Union of hearts” into an exemplary tatter. Before the 
debate, time had been wasted by the usual silly resistance to 
sitting on Ash Wednesday at two instead of twelve. Of 
minor matters before both Houses in the earlier days of the 
week, the announcement, in the Lords, of Mr. THesicEr’s 
Succession to the Assistant-Clerkship of the Parliaments, 
Vacated by Mr. Ratpn Disraeui, and Mr. 
“nswer about foxhunting in the Commons, on Tuesday, 
were the most interesting. If Parliament, instead of 
Prohibiting all manner of harmless things, and ordering all 
manner of unnecessary ones, would make the use of barbed 
“eb illegal, it would be doing a sensible thing—and that 
fom the point of view of others besides enthusiastic 


In Parliament. 


‘Sportsmen. Wednesday was occupied by the farce—neither 


old nor favourite—of Scotch Home Rule. The patriotic 
Dr. Crark, the Boers’ friend, mentioned the horrible fact 
that the Scottish Borderers had been described as “an 
“ English regiment” ; Mr. Seymour Keay gave the House 
many interesting particulars as to his own election, and was 
called to order by the Speaker three times in a maiden 
speech. Mr. Gtapstone “maintained an attitude of 
“ reserve” to the extent of two columns of the Times—a 
feat recalling that politician of the last century who “ de- 
“ precated the waste of time in a speech of some hours’ 
“duration.” The amendment, or rather Mr. Donap 
Crawrorp’s amendment to that amendment, was defeated 
by 278 to 112. This, at least, was the practical effect, 
though, according to the inscrutable refinements of Par- 
liamentary procedure, part of the Amendment to the 
Amendment was technically carried. This part, amalgamated 
with others, was rejected on Thursday by a decreased 
majority in a rather thin House, and the major part of that 
day was occupied by tedious, useless, and unfinished dis- 
cussion on the alleged insufficiency of the recently con- 
stituted County Councils and the necessity of “ more.” 
Between the two another amendment of Mr. Gepce’s on 
the subject of Tithe was ruled out by the Speaker ; but it 
elicited from Mr. Smita what was perhaps the most im- 
portant utterance of the day—an explanation, or rather a 
disclaimer, of his recent extraordinary statement that he 
considered tithes national property. We now know that 
Mr. Suita only meant that national duties were attached 
to the enjoyment of tithes, which is itself only partially 
true. 

Vigorous preparations are being made on both 
The Elections. sides to contest the seat in North St. Pancras 

vacated by the succession of the present member 
to the Upper House as Lord Laminetoy. The constituency 
has alternately “gone” Gladstonian and Tory by small 
majorities, and the fight should be a close one. It is to be 
hoped that no Unionist will be drawn aside from support- 
ing Mr. Granam by the intrusion of one of those busy- 
bodies who have no chance, and whose proceedings might 
be advantageously stopped by a Jaw that any candidate who 
does not poll a certain proportion of votes shall pay the 
expenses of his adversaries. We regret very deeply that 
bad advice (it is said from headquarters) has induced the 
Unionists not to contest Mid-Glamorgan. That way lies 
no salvation, but rather the prospect of grave disaster. 


? The Emperor of Germany appears from his 
Foreigt speech to the Council of State at the end of last 
week to be taking the State Socialism scheme 
very earnestly indeed. 1t remains to be seen how much 
further than talk it will go; at present it seems likely to 
be acase of the Scotch proverb, “ Make a spoon or spoil a 
“horn.” For the failure of such a scheme as seems to be 
foreshadowed would be no light thing, and it may be 
doubted whether the Empire could survive it. Meanwhile, 
though the result of the Reiehstag elections is not known 
as a whole, the Socialists—the real Socialists—have already 
displayed great and increased strength. In other foreign 
affairs there is little to note, except some very sensible re- 
marks by the Marquis LA Veca pE Armio, the Spanish 
Foreign Minister, in reply to Chauvinist complaints about 
English docks and English manceuvres, It may safely be 
said that nothing has been proposed or will be proposed by 
England in the least trenching on or menacing Spanish 
rights, or even likely to hurt reasonable Spanish senti- 
ment. 

The Conference on Australian Federation ended 
on Friday week with unanimous resolutions, 
including one that “the time has come for 
“carrying out” the idea, and an address to the Crown 


Australian 
Federation. 


transmitting these. Prosit, we may all say at least to this. 
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The Brazilian Republic appears to have gone 
Brazil. into training for the cwlbute générale with 
much vigour. It did not, it seems, attempt to 
make a Republican Calendar by crossing RomMe with ComTE ; 
but it is launching airy navies of assignats into the central 
blue in a way that delights Doctor Barzosa and alarms 
capitalists. “To veer how vain! on, onward strain !” 
doubtless says the Doctor, after Crovcn, and Marshal 
Fonseca answers by graciously giving the Presidential 
assent to his own assignment of some thousands to himself. 
But perhaps this also is fiction ; the certain thing is that 
the present governors of Brazil very cleverly prevent 
authentic news from reaching Europe. 


The The unfortunate destruction by fire of Toronto 
University University has removed the finest building of 
of Toronto. its kind in Canada, and one which, we believe, 

housed the completest establishment in the Dominion for 
education. Why every college at Oxford and Cambridge is 
not burnt down once a year or so is one of the standing 
marvels of life, and perhaps a belief in some immunity 
accorded by Patias may account for the extraordinary 
inadequacy, as reported, of the sum for which the buildings 
were insured. Fortunately Canada is not poor, and help, 
if required, is sure to be forthcoming elsewhere. 


The usual bluster seems to have been in- 
The Strikes. dulged in by the strike leaders in reference to 
the minor agitations which have survived the 
collapse of the general strike order last week; but that 
collapse itself, and the wise hesitation of the Yorkshire 
miners to go out, shows, it may be hoped, an order of things 
changed for the better. Sir Micuarnt Hicks-Beacn may 
be praised for chivalry, but hardly for a good case, in his 
defence of Mr. Marraews at the Shipping dinner last 
Saturday. Mr. Marrnews is charged, on strong evidence, 
with having withheld police defence from the blacklegs 
when he thought public sympathy was against them, and 
having given it when he thought that sympathy was with 
them. The children of this kind of world may be wise in 
their generation ; but they are scarcely heroes, and, as the 
Home SEcreETARY has since discovered in his place in Parlia- 
ment, their sins have a way of finding them out. 


Resignations By the resignation, projected but not formally 
on both completed, of the Bishop of Sr. AtBans, the 
Benches. (hurch of England will, if it is carried out, lose 

the active services of a good organizer and an excellent 
preacher in his day. But Bishop Ciavcurton is right in 
thinking that it is not wise indefinitely to extend or even 
aim atthe annos Petri. Mr. Justice Freip’s retirement robs 
the other Bench of a sound lawyer and an able man. 


The Eight On Tuesday deputations in reference to the 
Hours Eight Hours Question waited on Lord RanpoLeu 
Movement. Lord Dunraven, and Mr. Giap- 
STONE. We are sorry to say that the answer they got from 
the last named, though characteristically “ ambagious,” was 
by far the most sensible of the three. Mr. Jonn Mortry 
has also reiterated in writing his belief that “ forcing restric- 
“ tions on workers is not liberty.” We cannot too forcibly 
express the thoroughness of our agreement with him on 
this point; though how Mr. Mortry and Mr. GiapsTone 
square this belief of theirs with certain other beliefs which 
they hold, notably in reference to Irish matters, passes the 
wit of man to conceive. Perhaps they do not attempt to 
square them at all, which is, no doubt, the more excellent 
way in such cases, if you have strength of mind enough. 


The Swiss The heads of discussion for the forthcoming 

_Labour Swiss Labour Conference have been published. 

Conference. Some of them—as those referring to Sunday 
labour and the work of children—have been anticipated in 
England, and are not interesting to us, while others have 
been partially anticipated here. The positive restriction of 
adult labour is not dealt with. 


The constantly-deferred hearing of the charges 
of contempt of Court in the matter of Captain 
O'Suea’s petition for divorce at last took place 
on Tuesday. The representative of the Freeman’s Journal 
was fined rool. (stay of execution being granted), and the 
other newspapers incriminated were refused their costs, and 
had some strong remarks addressed to them by the judge. 
We wish we could think that this decision will have the 
effect of checking almost the most disgraceful of the many 
ways in which certain newspapers have recently given 
themselves license to transgress at once the written and the 
unwritten code of decent journalism. 


The O’Shea 
Divorce Case. 


The National On the same day a meeting of the National 
Liberal Liberal Federation, with such lights as Mr. 
Federation. Gyryness Rocers and Mr. Rosy present, 
“ congratulated ” the persons concerned in the charges and 
allegations “ on the triumphant vindication ” of being found 
guilty of criminal conspiracy and of having knowingly per- 
sisted in a system leading to murder. This also is the 
opinion of Mr. Suaw Lerevre, whose valuable but somewhat 
vague echo of congratulation at Southborough may be con- 
trasted with Mr. Forwoop’s very minute and damaging 
examination of the actual report at Liverpool. 


The communication from Mr. Brapy, C.E., pub- 

Coal in Kent. lished on Thursday, to the effect. that coal has 

been “got” near Dover, is not exactly news, 

for the opinion of geologists has always inclined to its pre- 

sence in that neighbourhood, though at a depth unprofitable 

for working. It may be sincerely trusted, except for the 

sake of the landowners, that the latter part of this opinion 

will be justified as well as the former. ‘The existing “ black 

“ countries” are enough ; we do not want another in one 
of the playgrounds of London. 


The North. A rare example of great ery and little wool 
Western may be noted in the complaint as to a political 
Railway persecution at Crewe, which it may be hoped 

Mare’s-nest. Was extinguished last Thursday. Everybody 

who has looked into the matter knows that, under pretence 
of complaining of undue interference, the Gladstonian wire- 
pullers in that constituency have simply been trying to 
create odium against their political opponents. The 
directors, while most properly aflirming their complete im- 
partiality, declined, with equal propriety, to lend them- 
selves to this dodge. 


In general European estimate the most im- 

Obituary. portant loss of the week is that of Count 
Jutius Anprassy, who, during almost the 

whole of the decade between 1870 and 1880, directed the 
foreign policy of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. A 
“ rebel” of 1848, Count Anprassy had become a very loyal 
subject of the Austrian Crown. His name will always be 
connected in history with the “ Anprassy Note” which 
preceded the attack of Russia on Turkey in 1877. Of late 
years his health had given way, and he had taken no part 
in polities, Towards the end of last week was reported 
the death of Lord Sypyry, who had been for many years 
prominent, not exactly as a politician, but as an official 
and courtier, first on the Liberal and then on the Glad- 
stonian side, his vain attempt to extend ballet-girls’ 
skirts being his chief passport to the general memory. 
With Mr. Barre Cocnraye (it is almost impossible to 
call him Lord Laminctoy) went the last of the “ Young 
“ England ” set, with the exception of the Duke of Rurianp. 
He was not a very old man, and he had but just before his 
death showed his retention of literary faculty and historical 
interests by a series of papers in Blackwood ; but, as of mosi 
of the school, so especially of him, it might be said that the 
man was much greater than his works. Indeed, he did 
in any sense very little during a life which, if it reached 
not the fourscore years, had passed the threescore and 
ten. It is at least possible that he belonged to the class of 
men who require some direct external stimulus to make 
them work ; but it is equally possible that a certain crotchet- 
tiness, which accompanied his talent and endowed him with 
a fivefold portion of the cross-bench mind, would have in 
any case disabled him. Yet he was a man of a nice 
honour and a fine talent which had some sparks of genius. 
And of such men, alas! we have not too many.—— 
Sir Lovis Mauer, who died on Monday at the age of 
sixty-seven, was an official of an excellent stamp, who had 
done very good work both in connexion with European 
tariff questions and as an Indian administrator. A grand- 
son of the well-known political writer of Revolutionary 
times, Maier pu Pan, he had on his mother’s side the 
English blood of a family distinguished in many ways, that 
of MERIVALE. In Professor Lorimer, of Edinburgh, 
Scotland loses an expert and a diligent student of the 
ondoyant et divers subject of International Law; and 
Ireland has to lament Sir Rorzrr Kanes, a famous chemist 
in his day, a valuable servant of the State in matters of educa- 
tion, and a staunch Unionist. Of another Irishman, Mr. 


Biccar, who died almost in harness on Tuesday night, it 18 
not very easy to write in a key at once accurate and symp* 
thetic. Mr. Brccar’s achievements in the earlier part of his 
Parliamentary career were notorious and disreputable ; 
his later, he had become half a butt and half a pet of the 
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House of Commons, and toa certain extent of the public. 
Probably no more striking example of evil communications, 
and no more conclusive proof of the bad blood inherent in 
Irish Nationalism, could be found than thet a man really 
amiable and good-hearted, as well as transparently honest, 
and (an almost unknown thing in his party) wholly. dis- 
interested, should have been guilty of the imbecile brutality 
of “spying strangers,” in order to affront an English 
Prince. But this was in Mr. Biccar’s salad days as a poli- 
tician ; and he had mellowed since. Lastly, we have to 
note the death, at the great age of eighty-eight, of General 
Frome, an Engineer officer of much ability and varied 
service; and that of Count Darvu, a typical French 
Moderate who, under the Orteans Dynasty, the Second 
Empire, and the Second and Third Republics alike, showed 
the respectable inetticiency of the type. 


PRIME MINISTER OR SOLE MINISTER. 


ORD GRANVILLE must have been gratified in his 
perusal of Tuesday's papers by a prominent but, as he 
complains, now infrequent paragraph. It began with the 
words “ A Cabinet Council was held yesterday at the 
“ Foreign Office.” A load must have been lifted from his 
mind. He apparently suspects Lord Sauispury of design- 
ing to govern without a Cabinet, as Cuartes I. attempted 
to govern without a Parliament ; of setting up on his own 
account as a kind of Ministerial Srrarrorp, with a policy 
of “Thorough,” devised for his personal aggrandizement. 
The announcement in Tuesday’s papers must have satisfied 
him that, in the view of the arch-traitor, the moment has 
not yet come for giving effect to his unconstitutional de- 
signs. The project is at least adjourned. Lord Sauispury 
knows how to wait, and to disarm the public suspicion 
roused by the denunciations, if that word can be applied 
to murmurs so subdued, of Lord Granvitte, the courtly 
Pym of the House of Lords, in the debate on the Address. 
Lord Sauispury has seen the necessity of caution, and he 
has pushed artifice to a supreme height. Not only has a 
meeting of the Cabinet been held, but Lord Sarispury 
was absent from it, as if to advertise to the world that, 
though he could not do without the Cabinet, the Cabinet 
could do without him. It is true the public has been told 
that Lord Satispury has taken advantage of the waste of 
time in the House of Commons, which involves an equal 
waste of time in the House of Lords, to recruit his health on 
the Southern coast. As amatterof fact, Lord Satispury 
has been seen wandering by the side of the barren ocean. 
The suspicion that he remains in disguise in London, direct- 
ing the deliberations from which he is ostensibly absent, is 
entirely without foundation. But the health of statesmen, 
every one knows, is quite as much political as physical. 
With the despotic temper Lord Saxissury combines the 
craft of Ricnetrev, and knows how to make feigned in- 
firmities subservient to his designs. A temporary absence 
from the scene of his intrigues has seemed to him expedient. 
Lord Granvitte, by his speech, has driven him from London, 
saving the State by sounds which at first hearing appear to 
have as little political significance as those which in Rome 
once delivered the Capitol. 


The infrequency of Cabinet Councils during the Recess 
was not the only thing of which Lord GRaNvILLE com- 
plained. The meetings were not only few, but they were 
short, summoned apparently to register the decrees of one 
too powerful subject. This, though the words are 
Cuatuam’s, was the spirit of Lord GranviLte’s remon- 
strance ; for he is disposed to be the Cnatuam as well as 
the Pym of the nineteenth century. We do not know 
whether Lord GranviLue’s attention has been called to an 
Mnovation in the official records of the meetings of the 
Cabinet communicated to the newspapers—an innovation 
dating, unless we are mistaken, from Lord Sa.ispury’s 
present Administration, and incidentally, perhaps, throw- 
ing some light on his designs. Until recently the names 
of members of the Cabinet were given in the order of their 
official precedence. After the Prime Minister, about whose 
Uurpations we shall have something to say presently, 
came the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President, the Lord 
Privy Seal, the Secretaries of State, the list tapering 
finely down to the wooden spoon of the Administration, 
usually the President of the Local Government Board. The 
gradations of rank were observed, the superiority of higher 


over lower offices was recognized. All this has been altered 
under Lord Saussury. An alphabetical order has been 
substituted for the order of precedence. Lord SatisBury, 
except when for a sinister purpose he is absent, figures 
monarchically throning it at the head of the list. To him, 
as to Jove, there is nothing like or second. His colleagues 
are huddled together without distinction of rank, groom 
ranging with noble, squire with knight. Mr. BaLrour 
comes first, but for no better reason than that his name begins 
with B, Mr. Srannore, though a Secretary of State, comes 
last, because his name is Stannorpe. Mr. Smrrn’s univer- 
sally popular patronymic assigns the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the Leader of the House of Commons to the 
penultimate place, while the Duke of Ruttanp follows 
Mr. Rircnte. In itself the arrangement does not suggest 
censure or criticism. But, taken together with the other 
indications of Lord Satispury’s designs, its motive is appa- 
rent. The instinct of despotism is to merge all distinctions 
beneath itself, to abolish gradations of rank, to sink supe- 
riorities to the level of the crowd. A reference to the pre- 
cedents of Tarquinivs Supersus, Louis XIV., 
OxiverR CromMwELL, and Napoteon Bonaparte will throw 
a good deal of light on Lord Sautspury’s aims. The swollen 
numbers of the present Cabinet, which, to apply a common 
form of eulogy, have seldom been equalled, and never sur- 
passed, contribute to the same end—the monarchy of the 
Prime Minister. It is easier to be supreme over a mob of 
sixteen—Lord Sauispury being himself the seventeenth— 
than over a Council of seven or ten or twelve. 

The iniquitous ambition of Lord Saxissury, which the 
virtue of Lord GranviL_e has detected and denounced, has 
availed itself of a tendency which has long been at work in 
English politics. The accusation of aiming to be Prime 
Minister was once as deadly a charge as the accusation in 
Rome of aiming to be King or Dictator. That WALPOLE 
indignantly disclaimed it, and that Lord Norra would never 
allow himself to be called by the title, are commonplaces of 
history. Mr. Prrr was always spoken of in debate and 
addressed by the King as Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
the oflicial tables of the Cabinet, to be found in the opening 
pages of the Parliamentary Debates and in the Annual 
Register, until quite recent times the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury is always low in the list, following the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord President, the Privy Seal, and the Secretaries of 
State. At Guildhall banquets, within the last quarter of a 
century, the Prime Minister, when he was an untitled 
commoner, used to sit a good way down. It would be in- 
teresting to discover who was the Lord Mayor who first 
said to him, “ Friend, come up higher,” placed him by his 
side, and entrusted him with the care of the Lady Mayoress. 
Taking courage from this august recognition, Lord Beacons- 
FIELD ventured to describe himself in the recital of the 
Plenipotentiaries at Berlin as First Minister of the Queen 
of ENGLAND. WaAtpoLre would have been impeached if he 
had ventured to do anything similar; and there would 
probably have been a debate, and a motion of censure, if 
Lord Joun Russett or Sir Rospert Peer had used the title 
in any official document. 

The fact is that the post of Prime Minister is an essential 
part of our political system ; and, having been a notorious 
fact for a century and three-quarters, it has been at 
length recognized. When a Prime Minister is a head and 
shoulders taller than any of his colleagues, he will be 
accused of acting on all great questions of policy as sole 
Minister. The degree of authority which genius and force 
of character will exercise cannot be artificially limited. 
Wa pore, Cuarmam, and Mr. Prrt in the last century, Sir 
Robert Peet, Lord Patmerston, Mr. Lord 
BEaAcoNSFIELD, and now Lord Sauispury, have all been 
attacked by their opponents, with just as much reason in 
any one case as in any other, as setting up to be Sole 
Ministers. Lord Granvitue’s criticisms are conventionally 
proper in the mouth of a leader of Opposition. But they 
have not much sense in themselves. Every leader of 
Opposition charges every Prime Minister with being Sole 
Minister when he does not prefer to charge him with being 
only asham Minister. He is attacked either as the despot 
of his colleagues or as their passive instrament, Denun- 
ciation for denunciation, it is better to be denounced as 
Lord Sarissury is for being too much master in his own 
political house than as Lord Gopgrica was for being not 
even master of himself. 
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COUNT ANDRASSY. 


N Count Jutivs Anprassy one of the half-dozen men 

who have been really influential in making European 
history during the last quarter of a century has dis- 
appeared. He was far too clever a man to expect that 
justice, at once exact and full, should be done him at the 
moment of his death, and perhaps he was clever enough to 
know that there are very few men in Europe capable of 
doing it. Why the comprehension of foreign politics should 
be at every time and in every nation limited to the 
narrowest circles is something of a mystery. If only 
frequentation of sovereigns and statesmen could do it, a 
superficial explanation would be provided ; but that is not 
the fact. Mr. Guapstoye has frequented some sovereigns 
(not, perhaps, very many) and a great number of states- 
men, yet all rational men count that grey barbarian lower 
than the chrisom child in matters of foreign policy. Lord 
GRANVILLE has had everyadvantage. and if Lord GRANVILLE’s 
knowledge is to be gauged by Lord GranviLur’s acts, what 
does he know? Some’ ambassadors and ex-ambassadors, 
whom it would not be etiquette to name, know; Lord 
SALIsBuRY, by admission of enemies as well as of friends, 
knows ; Lord Rosenery copies Lord Satispury as nearly as 
he is allowed ; a certain Gladstonian Jonan, who has been 
thrown overboard and has not yet emerged from the whale, is 
not ignorant; but who else isthere? The truth probably lies 
in the fact that, except there be given that genius which is 
not the portion of six men in any generation, knowledge 
of foreign policy can only be gained by a very long, a very 
wide, and a very unprejudiced study of history, on the one 
hand, and a very laborious observation of current events on 
the other. Mr. Giapstone, as we all know, began to study 
the history of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland when he was seventy-five, and, when he was not 
much younger, thought that there was hope for human 
liberty under Russian domination. Of such is not the 
kingdom of foreign policy. 

Count Anprassy had strong prejudices, and perhaps 
indulged them unwisely on one or two occasions. It 
is unfortunate that the biography of him in the Times, 
interesting enough in many ways, should have been 
written by some one who, on the strength of being able 
to spell Hapsburg (which is the English form) Habsburg 
(which is not), thought it judicious to repeat the silly 
old nonsense about Merrervicu being ‘the evil genius of 
“the Austrian monarchy for forty years,” to rejoice over 
the cowardly mobbing—as cowardly as anything the victim 
ever did—of Haynau bya gang of drunken Londoners, 
and to talk about Austria being “shamefully beaten” in 
1859. ANprassy did not need clumsy eulogy of this sort. 
It is quite true that the cause of his native country 
(which he most staunchly backed, though he happened to 
be able to escape when the worst danger came) was 
an honourable cause, and as different from the cause to 
which it has been compared by ignorant English Home 
Rulers as possible. Merrernicu, the greatest purely 
political talent of the last hundred years, had saved Austria 
and Europe in the Revolutionary period; but he had, as 
may well happen to any man in his later years, too much 
concentrated his attention on guarding against an old 
danger instead of utilizing new forces. By judicious treat- 
mentof Hungary, which never aimed at separation, and never 
permitted criminal conspiracies, he could have secured a 
force sufficient to overawe the minor dependencies of the 
Empire. But some excuse may be found for him in the 
windbag character of some Hungarian leaders whom it is 
unnecessary to name. ANDRASSY was young, and he per- 
haps shared to some extent the exuberance of Hungarian 
“ loyalty driven in.” Perhaps, also, to the end of his days 
he was a little too much penetrated by the desire to secure 
Hungary’s particular well-being first of all. But after 
his years of purgation as an exile he served the House 
of Hapspure loyally enough, and it is quite matter of 
argument whether he calculated the interests of the 
Empire-Kingdom right or wrong on certain great oc- 
casions. 

These occasions, which are among the most interesting 
of recent European history, are worth a little notice. The 
first came when there was, in 1870, a chance of a French- 
Austrian-Italian coalition against North Germany. It is 
even yet too early to speak with extreme positiveness on 
this matter; but rumour has always and justly given to 
Count AnprRassy a great share in hindering the junction. 


At any rate, he profitel by events—he stepped into the } 


shoes of Beusr. It is ill calculating on the might have 
been ; but AnpRassy’s expectations are clear enough. He 
feared the restoration of Austria to the first plaee in Ger- 
many, and the consequent reduction of Hungarian import- 
ance. He was now, let us repeat, absolutely loyal in inten- 
tion; yet we may see what a Home Rule system with a 
Minister belonging to the lesser member of the federation 
comes to. But Anprassy was too keen-sighted not to have 
also foreseen the countervailing risk which actually happened, 
and he had no mind that the prevalence of Prussia should 
go so far as to create in a different way the same danger for 
his own country or sub-country. Accordingly, he was the 
first to utilize Austria’s abstention as a lever to push the 
North and South German Empires closer together. And soon 
it seemed that this innocent half-treachery of his was going to 
be punished ; that Germany, with the help of the Power most. 
hateful to Hungarians in all Europe, was going to finish with 
France, and that Austria-Hungary must take her choice 
either of becoming far weaker than either of her neigh- 
bours or of annexing a kind of “ Reichsland ” in the Balkan 
Peninsula, which in its turn would also make Hungary less 
important. Yet Anprassy had to follow. The Czar 
stopped the projected attack, and for a moment it may be 
that the Austrian Minister thought he had scored a success 
without making a move. He had, however, been a little 
too clever—the most certainly punished of all political 
faults. Prince Bismarck avenged himself on Russia to his 
heart's content by permitting, if not egging on, the costly, 
and to Russia unprofitable, and in every sense disgraceful, 
Turkish war. Whether he punished Austria much less by 
egging her, too, on into a position where an internecine strife 
with the Czar has become more and more certain is a 
question that need not be decided. Then, soon afterwards 
Count Anprassy retired from his high position, and never 
resumed it, whether owing to ill health, personal tracas- 
series, excess of independence towards Germany, or a too 
implacable dislike towards Russia, is a problem towards the 
solution of which any well-informed persons may be allowed 
to indulge guesses which are not likely to be bad ones. 

We think that the verdict of history on ANpDRassy’s 
administration and policy will be that both were vitiated 
and hampered by the inconveniences of a double loyalty, to 
Hungary first of all, and to the Empire only secondly— 
inconveniences practically unavoidable in any such case, 
and sufficient to deter any rational man from running 
similar risks, But we do not believe that any conscious 
double-mindedness ever possessed him, and we are certain 
that his policy, if sometimes arguably mistaken, was almost 
always a high, bold, and generous policy, very different 
from the policy of Count KaLNoxy, who, though doubtless 
honest too, might be described as cwuponans pacem almost 
as much as the cauponantes bellum of the Roman poet. A 
critic with a fancy for arguing theses may say that, 
in 1870, Anprassy should have joined France to pay 
Prussia the heavy debt due from 18606; that in 1875 
he should have used all his influence to persuade Austro- 
Hungary to throw in her lot with Germany for better, 
for worse, and, even with France and Russia banded, to 
fight out the battle of Armageddon against the Muscovite, 
which must come sooner or later. There would have been 
nothing dishonourable in either conduct; for in 1859 
France, and in 1866 Prussia, had been grossly in the wrong 
in their dealings with Austria. These dealings had had 
indirect results of benefit to Hungary no doubt, but had 
also robbed the Empire-Kingdom of dependencies valuable 
to both its parts. But the counter-arguments in each case 
were strong likewise, and no man can blame Anprassy for 
preferring them. If not one of the greatest Ministers, 
he was, at any rate, a great one, and he had the honour o! 
leaving his country more powerful than he found it. Nor 
would, we think, the present spectacle of a Servia Russianized, 
at any rate for a time, have been seen if Count ANDRASSY 
had been where Count KaLnoky is. 


ALLAN QUATERMAINS REVENGE, 


HE late Mr. Autax Qvarermary has not been kindly, 
nor respectfully, nor even honestly, treated by some 
members of the great American public. Critics have blamed 
him for lack of veracity, and even of plausibility, in bis 
narratives. They have picked holes in his honest grammar, 
derided his simple humour, and sneered at his occasiona 


bursts of eloquence. His literary honesty has been caville 
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at, and the very persons who pirated his works have reviled 
him as a plagiarist. Books have been put on the market 
under his name which he never wrote, and when a narrative 
of his is about coming forth in periodicals, an American 
pirate announces the whole as “ ready immediately,” a pro- 
mise which cannot be honourably fulfilled. In fact, the 
American buccaneering publisher's song about any work of 
his runs thus :— 

Steal it, misdate it, 

Atrociously spell ; 
The critics may slate it, 
But still it will sell. 

Thus attacked, robbed, garbled, forged upon, and misused, 
it may well be thought that the spirit of the late Mr. 
QUATERMAIN is uneasy and a little excited. His body lies 
at peace in Zu-Vendis, beneath the shadowy palms, and he 
cannot get at the enemy with his old rifle or revolver. But 
ALLAN has not been idle, and is not unavenged. The 
Critic of New York, a learned paper, which has discovered 
that excurst is the plural of excwrsus—the Critic, we say, 
quotes from the 7'ribune a story of ALLAN’s revenge. The 
tale is sad enough in itself, and seems to prove that Mr. 
QUATERMAIN’s angry ghost does not care much what member 
of the hostile Transatlantic tribe falls beneath his wrath. 
The whole tribe he probably does not greatly love ; but he 
had no special feud with Mr. Frankuiw A. Pappock, the 
New York lawyer. Yet Mr. Pappock is the victim. Three 
years ago he was at his country seat in Delhi, Delaware 
county ; a city named Delhi in a county named Delaware 
is itself a peculiarity of nomenclature. Here Mr. Pappock 
beguiled his leisure with the autobiography of Mr. 
QUATERMAIN, it is much to be feared in an edition 
which had paid no tax for copyright to British capital or 
industry. The simple and unassuming narrative of an 
explorer’s perils in Africa set Mr. Pappock a-dreaming in 
his bed. It seemed to him that he was swimming for his 
life in an ocean haunted by reptiles—the fell submarine 
catawampus, the crocodile, the jerboa, and other fauna of 
Autan’s fancy. Mr. Pappock appeared to himself to be 
striking out for dear life, and for a rock on which his 
brother was standing ; and he had to dive to save himself 
from some approaching monster. “ So vivid was the dream 
“that he dived out of bed, and struck his head such a blow 
“that paralysis subsequently set in,” and Mr, Pappock 
never recovered the injury. The incident was melancholy 
in itself, and it will be universally regretted. But if it had 
occurred, not to a harmless gentleman, but to a pernicious 
paragraphist or piratical publisher, we do not know that 
the late Mr. QuATERMAIN was a man who would have 
deplored it. Inured toa life of, we fear it must be said, 
violence and bloodshed, Mr. QuaTerMAIN would have said 
“Serve him right.” It is unlikely that the romances of 
Mr. Crappock, Mr. Cane, or most of Mr. QuaTerMary’s 
American literary rivals will prolong the feud by causing 
any British reader to dive out of bed. . The slumber which 
several of these blameless productions bestow is sudden, soft, 
and undisturbed by dreams of an exciting character. If 
certain American publishers dream that they have married 
Babyan women or the widow Exsmere, and leap out of 
window to escape the engagement, and catch bad colds in 
the garden, then, at last, ALLAN may sleep peacefully below 
the sunny skies of far Zu-Vendis. 


THE EIGHT HOURS MOVEMENT. 


HE Miners’ National Federation, which is said to repre- 
sent 325,000 colliers, is working hard to gather sup- 

port for a legislative decree limiting the miners’ working- 
day to eight hours “from bank to bank.” A deputation 
from this Society urged its desires and its arguments on the 
Howe SEcRETARY a few days ago, taking for answer that the 
Government is indisposed to countenance any such exten- 
sion of State control. Next day the deputation laid its 
desires and its arguments before Lord Dunraven and Lord 
Cuurcuit, coupled, and afterwards before Mr. 
Guapstone. The wish for no more than eight’ hours work 
a day—(which, however, is not eight hours’ work, since 
the stipulation is “from bank to bank ”)—met with sym- 
pathy in every case, which is but natural. In itself, it is a 
most desirable thing that nobody should work more than 
eight hours a day. But the arguments were differently 


received ; especially a new one advanced as the most im- 
pressive and convincing for the eccasion. It is this argu- 


between the mir" .egates, the two noble lords, and the 
greater and the lesser commoner. 


That long hours of work underground are bad for health, 
that accidents do sometimes come about through physical 
and mental exhaustion, that a certain amount of leisure is 
necessary for culture and the elevation of domestic life—all 
this and much more to the same purpose has been urged 
many times before, without persuading any considerable 
number of practical politicians that short hours of labour 
should be decreed by Act of Parliament. The appeal to 
kindness was no sufficient appeal to reason. But where 
persuasion fails menace sometimes succeeds. The delegates 
from the Miners’ National Federation therefore came up to 
town with an argument of menace. It was gracefully put, 
no doubt; the language in which it was cast being no less 
reserved than that which Mr. Moruey has sometimes em- 
ployed in intimating that, unless we yield tothe demands of 
the Irish conspiracy, it will be all the worse for us, As it ap- 
peared to Lord Dunraven, “the argument”—the new argu- 
ment—“ in favour of State interference in the matter is this. 
“ Tf it is left to the actioa of the men to obtain shorter hours 
“ for themselves, such a course will be productive of disputes 
“ and struggles, and of other incidents which will be detyi- 
“ mental to the trade of the country.” When Lord Ranpotru 
Cuurciit had listened to the argument, he expressed his 
understanding of it by the remark that he was very much 
inclined to prefer State interference “to the dangers, the 
social and also the political dangers, which might accrue 
“from a great national struggle.” When Mr. Pickarp 
spoke for the deputation before Mr. Giapstone, he did so 
in these words :—“ We say that there will be more peace 
“and quietness in seeking an eight hours day by law than 
“by forcing strikes up and down the whole country.” The 
new argument, therefore, is a very clear one. It comes to 
this: We are determined—and we whostand before you re- 
present 325,000 men—to have an eight hours working day 
“ from bank to bank.” It can be done by Act of Parlia- 
ment, prohibitive of longer hours. It can be obtained—at 
greater pain to ourselves, no doubt—by forcing strikes up 
and down the whole country; by a grand Trades-Union 
combination, which, you will perceive, imports all the 
dangers that might accrue from a great national struggle. 
The State will find much more peace and quietude in con- 
senting to interfere as we propose than in compelling us 
to adopt the alternative course, which, moreover, would be 
ruinous to the trade of the country. 


That is the argument which struck Lord Dunraven and 
Lord Ranpoteu so forcibly ; and—putting aside 
all unworthy suspicions of political axe-grinding—it is easy 
to understand why they should have been so strongly 
moved. While the delegates spoke the noble lords thought 
of the Dock strike. In all likelihood it was intended that 
they should reflect upon it, asking themselves whether the 
recent failure of Trades-Unionism at a great London gas 
factory is any guarantee against the success of a combina- 
tion which (as a small part of the mischief) would stop all 
the gas-works in the kingdom. Whether the Miners’ Union 
could “ force strikes up and down the whole country,” and 
sustain them, is another question. The points for observa- 
tion are, first, the threat of the Miners’ National Federa- 
tion that this shall be done at any cost to peace and 
quietude, at any risk to trade, unless the State consents 
to restrict the hours of labour as demanded ; and, secondly, 
that men like Lord Dunraven and Lord Ranpoten 
CuuRCHILL declare themselves inclined to recommend sub- 
mission to the menaced terrorism. Mr. GLapsTone (thanks 
be!) proved far less manageable by the deputation. In 
language not very clear, but clear enough for the purpose, 
he gave Mr. Pickarp and his companions to understand 
that he should prefer their striking away as much as they 
pleased to “ the interference of Parliament by positive pro- 
“ hibitions” on labour. In so doing, he put before them 
some questions which, though very commonplace, are very 
cogent; as to how their position differs from that of 
hundreds of thousands of men in scores of other trades, why 
the State should interfere in their case and not in the others, 
whether the Legislature could interfere in their case and 
not in the others, and why men who are willing to work more 
than eight hours a day should be prevented from doing so 
by Act of Parliament. To do him justice, Lord Dunraven 
exhibited some sense of the necessity of admitting one 
or two of these questions to consideration; but it was 
feebly done, so overcome was he by the new argument. Of 
the three political personages out of office, Mr. GLADSTONE 


ment which gives a particular interest to the interviews 


alone answered the deputation with wislom and courage, 
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and he alone with a true apprehenSion of the kindest 
counsel in the long run. Whether the two noble lords, 
who seem for the moment to be working together, imagine 
that at this interview they placed themselves in a better 
position to serve their country we do not know. But their 
inability to understand the difference between arbitrarily 
limiting the labour of women and children and of prohibit- 
ing grown men from working more than a certain number 
of hours a day, whether they like it or not, will do little to 
enhance their character for discrimination. And, if they 
do not understand that it is not for the Government of any 
free country to forbid men from working as long as they 
please, while it is an actual daily duty to secure to every 
man freedom in that particular, who should? But their 
dulness or their crookedness of view is as nothing compared 
with the open encouragement they have given to a policy 
of coercive Trades-Unionism—nothing compared with the 
complacency with which they listened to a menace of 
throwing the whole country into the most violent con- 
fusion, tacitly acknowledging it as a natural and incon- 
testable right. 


It is curious that, according to the reports, not a word 
was said at these interviews about wages. What was the 
assumption upon which the interviewers and the inter- 
viewed proceeded ? That wages were to be the same, though 
the hours of labour were to be shortened? It is a rather 
important point ; because, if that question is answered in 
the affirmative, what the Miners’ Federation propose is, in 
effect, that the Legislature shall interfere in the settlement 
of wages as well as of hours of labour. But the depu- 
tation seem to have put the wages question behind them ; 
which, however, is not of itself a reason why the politicians 
whom they interviewed should neglect to drag it forward 
a little. Not improbably, Mr. Giapstone refrained from 
doing so because he feared he might be compelled to return 
a yet more unpleasant answer to the 325,000 miners, mostly 
with votes. Ifthe other gentlemen kept silence, was it be- 
cause they were moved by a similar consideration? After 
hearing what they did hear from the noble lords, the 
Miners’ National Federation may well regret that they 
did not boldly advance a claim to a Parliamentary scale 
of wages sufficient to make their leisure more beauti- 
ful. Had they done so, and if at the same time they had 
enlarged with fuller emphasis on the tremendous dangers 
that might be sprung upon the whole social system if 
their demand was not gratified, the response of the Earl 
of Dunraven and Lord Ranpotrn CxuRrcHILL cannot be 
doubted. The new argument would have struck their 
thoughtful minds more forcibly than ever—necessarily ; 
and again they would have said that they were very much 
inclined to prefer legislative interference to the social and 
political dangers that might arise from a great national 
struggle. The Miners’ National Federation lost a chance ; 
bat they may be able to regain it yet. 


OBITUARY HUMOURS. 


: ig monuments in a modern cemetery and the epitaphs 
in rural churchyards often declare a very low level of 
taste and a very curious idea of poetry. Photographs, 
fading under glass covers, take the place of “the brasses 
“and hic jacets of the dead” who died in days more 
artistic and less scientific, more careful of permanence and 
less familiar with collodion. Neither epitaphs nor funereal 


That “No cards” immediately after the reference to 
lilies and the Song of Songs is really the comble. Notices 
“in ever-loving memory of dear Godpapa Ropinson” are 
quite common. Theextraordinary familiarity with thedead, 
with the indifferent public, with the Bible, and with 
“ No cards ” (as if a wedding, not a funeral, were on hand), 
are the common features of these deplorable announcements, 
The fever for publicity, for expression, as wide as possible, 
and at any price of delicacy and reserve, really deserves 
regret as much as ridicule; though ridicule or stern 
measures in the newspaper-oflices alone can reduce its 
symptoms. Conceive a lady publicly bewailing “ the best 
“and most noble-hearted son—and brother.” We really 
prefer the good old chatty, neighbourly epitaph, such as 
that which tells us how a lady, “by the admission of the 
“ King of Ava himself, was an unequalled authority on the 
“condition of the Burmese.” Or here is a newspaper 
obituary which puts a good deal very shortly :— 


IN MEMORIAM. 

In affectionate remembrance of ——, who died suddenlv on board 
U.S.\S. Mohican, while attached to the said vessel at Papiete, Is!and 
of Tahiti, Society Group, South Pacific, much respected by his officers 
and shipmates, so much so that they have beautified his tomb with a 
handsome marble monument, encircled with a magnificent and sub- 
stantial iron fence, with a suitable inscription. 

Now, there, that is all historical information, and well 
worth the money, which cannot be said for the wails over 
“ dear Grandpa” and Little Wosstes. The heart knows 
his own bitterness, and strangers who read the penny 
papers ought not to be invited to intermeddle with it. 


RAILWAY PUNCTUALITY, 


it might not be a bad thing if a course of instruction in 

the art of making up returns were included in a 
modern Board or commercial school education. Of course 
returns would be just the same in future as they are now, 
and always have been. Their nature is dictated by certain 
imperative laws which admit of no variation ; but, though 
they would not change, the authority attributed to them 
might. If people generally knew how they are made, they 
would not be surprised when told the most outrageous 
things—when, for instance, they saw in print, in what pro- 
fesses to be a’ document imparting useful information, that 
the South-Eastern Railway is the most punctual line in 
the country. The general impression is very different. 
Those of us who have been compelled to use it have per- 
suaded ourselves of quite another thing. It may be con- 
fidently described as the best cursed railway in England, 
if not in the United Kingdom. Next, but not far off, come 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast, and the London and 
South-Western, which, also, according to the Report, are 
amazingly punctual lines. The South-Eastern’s average of 
trains to time for the three months ending 3oth June, 1889, 
is 67'0; of trains from one to five minutes late, 17°16; and so 
down till we get to trains more than half an hour late, at 
the ridiculously small figure of -56. The London, Brighton, 
and South Coast is just about as good, and the London and 
South-Western also. 

So say the returns extracted from these lines by the 
Board of Trade and presented to Parliament. On the 
other hand, what experience says is, that these lines are 
abominably unpunctual, and that one never finds them 
coming in to time. Other complaints are made of them, 


/unpunetuality. Still they 


photographs, however, are so grotesque, so indicative of | 


erility in woe, as the queer comments added to notices of | - . . 
= y , 4 | aggravating features of their management is, that they 


The afflicted add the nickname | ‘ 


decease in the newspapers. 
of the defunct, as “Tuomas Jones, aged eight, Little 


“ Wosstes”; “Mary Brown, only daughter of James | 


“ Brown, Buiopkins.” A few examples of this surprising 
lack of taste and reverence may be culled from the lists of 
deaths ; the names, occasionally the sexes, are altered, but 
all else is genuine—a real expression of our fallen British 


nature. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
JENKINS.—Aprauam Jenkins, loving husband of Jemima Jenkins. 
Dear Pa, dear Grandpa, dear Nunky. Fell asleep Feb. 1, 1887. 


Again :— 

CROFTON.—June 7. At Rhameses, Bullocksmithy, passed away calmly 
and peacefully, in the presence of her loving sons and daughters, after 
many years of patience and painful suffering, Buro Heten, for twenty- 


five years the faithful wife of Thomas Crofton. My beloved has gone 
into the garden to gather lilies. No cards. 


and because of their other sins the most is made of their 
unpunctual. They may 
deny it as much as they pleas, but they are. One of the 


have a trick of running a few show trains to show places. 


| These trains are absurdly dear ; but they are quick, and not 


| stitutes a grievance. 


offensively unpunctual. The ordinary traflic is what con- 
Those who travel by it do not 
calculate on coming in to time. If they are good-natured, 
they remember that the lines which have to run from 
the South and South-West of London are much more 
cramped in space than the Northern lines, and cannot, 
therefore, keep the main-line and suburban traflic dis- 
tinct, as they are kept by the Great Northern. In fogsy 


weather, or when there is a sudden pressure of any kind on 
the traflic, they are, consequently, more liable to be thrown 
out. But the complaint against them is not that they are 
less good than lines which have advantages of position, but 
that they are much less good than they easily could be. 
How, then, does it happen that they make such a 
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show in the returns? The reason probably is that the 
returns are worth nothing as evidence for want of precision. 
It appears, on their own statement, that the South-Eastern, 
the London, Chatham, and Dover, the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, do not make any monthly returns of the 
time kept by their trains. That, of itself, indicates slovenly 
ractice ; but, even if this were not the case, the figures are 
jumped together in a fashion which makes them useless. 
The South-Eastern cuts a very good figure when one looks 
at the mere ciphers. In the course of the second quarter 
of 1889 it ran 48,919 trains to time ; 12,531 were from one 
to five minutes late, which is as good as nothing; 2,243 
were from eleven to fifteen minutes, which begins to be 
serious; and so, by a descending scale, we come to 408 
trains more than half an hour behind time. 408 is 
a small figure when put alongside of 48,919; but 
which was which? Even if the big figure is accepted 
as trustworthy (we shall be surprised if it is), it may 
represent the merely local suburban traffic. The 408 
may stand for the longer journeys. Now, as this repre- 
sents 4°53 trains more than a half an hour—which, of 
course, may mean an hour—late per diem it stands for a 
good deal of unpunctuality. It may be reinforced, too, by 
the 937 trains which were from 16 to 20 minutes late, the 
439 which came in from 21 to 25 minutes behind time, and 
the 249 which just came up to the half-hour late. Alto- 
gether, they make up 2,033 trains which came in from 
over the quarter to over the half hour behind their time 
in the course of ninety days. If all these were on the 
longer journeys—and there is nothing to show they were 
not—they represent a great deal of unpunctuality where 
punctuality is particularly necessary. Percentages and 
decimals are really of no value till they are supported by 
details, even if they are accepted without question. It 
will, we take it, be uncommonly difficult to induce a public 
taught by no trifling experience to show so much faith 
in the so-seeming virtuous figures of the South-Eastern 
Railway—particularly when it has just confessed the little 
care it takes to keep its figures right. 


THE ANNUAL PARLIAMENTARY COMEDY. 


T is a little difficult to determine for whose benefit the 
comedy of a “ Parner, Amendment” to the Address is 
revived with such regularity every year. Principally. it 
may be, for Mr. Parnewu’s own benefit ; because of late 
years he has not found it agreeable to put himself much in 
evidence on the Parliamentary or any other stage, and this 
sas good a way as another of reminding his countrymen 
that, though the chief part of his time is spent in privately 
devising blessings for them, he is still not above making an 
occasional appearance on their behalf in public. An un- 
kind critic, however, might suggest that the compliment to 
the Irish people would be more complete if these occasional 
appearances of a too-seldom-seen performer were a little 
more carefully prepared and the “star” devoted a few 
hours’ more study to his part. But, in fact, the comedy in 
question has been falling off, in respect of carefulness of 
representation, for some Sessions past, and candour compels 
us to say that it was “staged” on this last occasion in a 
Positively slovenly way. Mr. Parnett has apparently 
grown indifferent alike to the drafting of his Amendment 
and to the tenour of his speech. Had he troubled himself to 
compare his string of complaints against the Crimes Act with 
catalogues of the same kind unfolded by him at the opening 
“4 Parliament in previous Sessions, his amendment would 
been differently drafted, and, had he even cared any- 
ing about its contents after he had drafted it, his speech 
>to have been otherwise conceived. As it was, he con- 
ary himself with supporting an ill-framed indictment 
— the Government by a perfunctory harangue which 
siti, Y ignored some four-fifths of its counts. To this expo- 
ion of the enormities of coercion Mr. O’Brien subse- 
peatiy added a few screams and Mr. T. P. O'Connor a few 
mpertinences ; and thus was “ the case of Ireland ” stated. 
or otherwise, took no part in 
=; Mortey was merely put on to wind it 
apsaiesges Be © rest of the three nights’ debate the 
ies e “ladstonian side, was given over to, with one 
such Ministerial “walking gentlemen” as Mr. 
LD and Mr. CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN. The exception 
course, Sir Grorce Trevetyan, who, in his cha- 
“© moral and intellectual curiosity, must always 


command an amount of attention disproportioned to his ora- 
torical gifts, and whose more elaborate discourse on the 
Friday evening could not compare in point of interest with 
the speech of four words which he delivered on the following 
Monday afternoon, and which we celebrate elsewhere. Mr. 
O’Brien, we were assured in this brief but remarkable utter- 
ance, has never“ blackened” SirGeorce’s “private character,” 
though he did say that Lord Spencer and his chief could 
“ never scrape themselves clean of the ordure” with which 
a certain case had “ for ever daubed their reputations” ; 
and though he did also remark that they “sheltered, 
“championed, and concealed abominations, which make 
“ Castle rule sicken the very air it contaminates.” The 
“T do deny it” interjected by Sir Grorce Trevetyan, 
whom Mr. T. W. Russet challenged to deny that Mr. 
O’Briey’s infamies touched his private character, should be 
for ever memorable. It is the most telling, in the sense 
of the most informing, speech he ever delivered. 

Its public interest, however, cannot be said to equal its 
private importance, and we must repeat that the Glad- 
stonian leaders contributed virtually nothing to the debate. 
If it were not a suspicion which implies that there is some- 
thing less than perfect concord and concert between the 
two wings of the Disruptionist party, we should be inclined 
to suspect that Mr. Guapstove and his companions on the 
Front Opposition Bench would have been better pleased 
if the comedy of the “Parnett Amendment” had been 
suspended for the present Session. A debate which pro- 
duced three such speeches as Mr. T. W. RusseEtt’s, Sir 
Henry James’s, and, most effective of all, Mr. Batrour’s— 
a speech which, alike for controversial vigour and felicity of 
satire, ranks among his very best efforts—is certainly not 
one upon which the Opposition have any cause to congratu- 
late themselves ; and we should even doubt whether they 
will find any material consolation in the numbers of the 
division. It is true that their London journalistic spokes- 
man-in-chief assures them that Mr. Parne.i’s amendment 
was rejected by a “comparatively narrow majority.” But, 
though this may prove a pleasant solace to the minds of those 
Gladstonians who are willing to accept it without inquiry, it 
may, on the contrary, prove a source of painful perplexity 
to those among them who are curious in statistics, and at the 
same time sufferers from the malady of thought. Such an 
one, it may be, will refer to the figures of the division taken 
on the like amendment last year; and when he finds that 
those figures were respectively 339 and 270, while this year 
the Unionists numbered 307 and the Gladstonians 240, and 
proceeds from this to calculate whether a majority of 67 in a 
House of 547, as compared with a majority of 69 in a House 
of 609, is a nearer or a less near approach to a normal 
Unionist majority of, say, 90 inan Assembly numbering 670 
—that Gladstonian, with a turn for statistics and a liability to 
the thought-malady, will fall intoa fit ofmusing. Then, per- 
haps, he will rise, and, walking thoughtfully to his book- 
shelves, he will look out in a dictionary of good repute the 
words “ narrow” and “narrowness,” “comparative” and 
“comparison.” And then, it may be, he will write to the 
Daily News, and ask that esteemed journal whether its 
theory of the “comparative narrowness” of last Tuesday 
night's Unionist majority was arrived at by comparing that 
majority with a narrower one obtained by that party on 
a precisely similar occasion last year ; or whether the dis- 
paragement of the late majority was founded on the fact 
that thirty Gladstonians less than last year troubled them- 
selves to vote for Mr. Parnett’s Amendment; or, lastly, 
whether the comparison between this majority and others 
was, in fact, anything more than a comparison between the 
writer’s view of the proportions of the majority and the 
view which he would have taken of it if he had looked at 
it in a different lght. 

The plain truth of the matter is, that the introduction 
of the Amendment, whoever was responsible for it, was a 
blunder of which the leaders of the Opposition, both by 
speech and silence, showed themselves uneasily conscious. 
There was even less of a “ case,” or what does duty for a 
case, against the Government than there usually is, and 
nobody, either above or below the gangway, seemed to have 
been at the trouble to “ get up” such case as there was. 
The apparent poverty of material in the attack of the 
Parnellites may in part be due to Mr. Batrovr’s judicious 
tactics in reserving his speech till the close of the debate. 
By thus “lying in ambush ”—as one of his Irish crities, 
with unconscious humour, put it—the stratagem par- 
taking of the indefensible character of a precaution 
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as you are leaving the ground—the Carer Secretary 
may possibly have caused a good many contemplated 
articles of charge to disappear from the indictment alto- 
gether. Experience has taught the Parnellites that there 
are not a few “ grievances” which can be aired to more 
advantage after Mr. Batrour has sat down than before he 
rises, and his delay in rising may have discouraged the par- 
ticular romancer in charge of these legends from rehearsing 
them at all. This, however, could at best but partially ex- 
plain the exceptional emptiness of the Parnellite wallet. 
The party, including even Mr. Grapstone himself, have 
apparently come to the long-resisted conclusion that the 
organ can no longer be ground to the ancient air of 
“ Mitchelstown and MAnpEVILLE, and Killeagh,” 
with any prospect of listeners, to say nothing of coppers. 
And, since there are no new tunes—literally, none which 
would have the slightest chance of catching the popular 
ear—and seeing, moreover, that on the general question of 
the state of Ireland, considered apart from specific cases of 
suffering from the brutal tyranny of the Government—the 
Parnellites, English and Irish, seemed curiously divided 
between their desire to represent the country as manfully 
defying Mr. Batrovr, or meekly submitting to him out of 
love for Mr, Giapstone—all these things, we say, con- 
sidered, it might have been thought that a party led by 
experienced Parliamentary tacticians would have deemed it 
wiser to refrain from publicly advertising the political 
difficulties of their position by introducing a motion for 
which they had not even the support of sham “ facts,” 
and as to the proper advocacy of which they were 
most of them in two minds. Perhaps somebody “ pro- 
posed” and somebody else disposed; or, perhaps, mere 
tradition and use-and-wont disposed, and there was no 
reasoned or calculated proposing in the matter. Be the 
explanation of failure what it may, the fact of dismal 
failure is manifest; and the dismay of those who have 
courted it may be traced by all the most familiar signs. 
The cries of triumph—that is to say, from the Gladstonian 
press—are shriller this year and more hysterical than ever ; 
each class of organ in that press giving utterance to them 
after its kind. In the Gladstonian print of the compara- 
tively respectable order, it is usual in these cases for a 
writer to obey his critical conscience by admitting any ex- 
ceptional brilliancy of Unionist oratory, and to “take it 
“out” in virulence of political comment. There is a lower 
class of newspaper, which is silent in the capacity of critic, 
and fiercer still in that of commentator. And there is a 
last and lowest type of Parnellite journal which, amid 
violent and noisy political declamation, delivers itself 
of the critical judgment that such a speech as Mr. 
Tsatrour’s last Tuesday night was “dull and depressing.” 
‘those who have made a study of Gladstonian newspapers 
know well enough that writing of this kind, with all of 
them, from the highest to the lowest—a descent which 
terminates about three inches below the level of the kerb- 
stone— is the surest sign of excessive political chagrin. 


THE GAS COMPANY'S REPORT. 


v gens yearly Report of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany may be described as an essay on the manufacture 
and cost of strikes, together with some account of how to 
defeat one. Partly because of the point of view of the 
writers, partly from unavoidable want of information, it is 
not exhaustive. We have no attempt, for instance, at an 
estimate of what the fight cost the strikers. Their direct 
loss in wages we can guess at, but the indirect remains 
obscure, and we can only dimly discover from other sources 
of information that it spelt ruin and a permanent fali in 
their own social scale for hundreds of men. As for the 
Company itself, it has been, in round figures, 75,000/. out 
ef pocket through the strike. Shareholders who would 
have received 135 per cent. have only received 12. This is 
not in itself very serious disaster. Twelve per cent.— -for 
those who bought in time—is a tolerable return on invest- 
ments ; and, though they doubtless do not like to miss the 
one and a half per cent. they might have had, one need not 
eondole with them at any length. For ourselves we are 
glad the Company did not suffer more severely in its plucky 
fight. The contractors who got jobs, the ships’ stewards 
hired to cook dinners for the men, and the men who got 
\bonuses, are probably inclined to think the 75,000/. were 


It is the historical, and not the financial, portion of the 
Report which is of general interest. The Directors haye 
been apparently anxious to justify themselves to the world 
as well as to their shareholders. They have in any case 
carefully recapitulated the evidence to prove that the strike 
was deliberately planned long before it actually occurred, 
and was finally forced on by agitators in pursuance of a 
definite scheme. This was, indeed, already known, but it 
had not as yet been shown with such an abundance of 
proof and fulness of detail. The Directors show that 
their strike was only one portion of a general scheme 
laid as early as March of last year. It was organized 
by the same wirepullers and to the same end as the 
Manchester and Salford strikes. There is no doubt what. 
ever either as to the names or the intentions of the 
agitators. The mischief-maker was the Gas-workers and 
General Labourers’ Union. It has stated its intentions 
with an almost artless frankness. It is a “fighting body” 
which pays out only strike-money, and proposes to confer, 
as its only benefits, “shorter hours of labour, better wages, 
“ healthier conditions of work.” By way of proving how 
honestly it seeks these boons for those who really need 
them, it egged on to a strike men who had five intervals of 
over an hour each for rest in every shift, and meals during 
the day; who gained daily from 5s. 2d. to 5s. 7d., with 
1s. 67, a week as good-time money; who had a week's 
holiday, with double pay, in summer, and had provisions 
for sickness and old age. The Union tried to play the part 
of the wolf. It made one pretext after another for 4 
quarrel, presented one demand after another, till at last the 
Company was driven to bid against it for the support of 
the men, and the fight, we all remember, was fought out. 
The Union, in fact, discovered that it had been playing 
Colonel Quaace, and not the wolf; that the lamb, too, was 
a demd savage lamb, and meant to take it fighting. The 
end has, no doubt, been as satisfactory as it well could be; 
but the Report proves two things which cannot be looked 
at with pleasure. It is plain that there was a very 
dangerous disposition towards violence on the part of the 
Union men, and a very dishonest inclination to cros 
the fight by the scamping of work and mishandling, 
if not the destruction, of machinery. It was only by the 
exercise of incessant vigilance on the part of the Company’ 
loyal men, and by the help of the police—resolutely given 
in this case—that the worst was avoided. Another fact 
which stands out very clearly in the Report is the sheeplike 
docility with which the men obeyed the strike leaders. They 
hardly made even a pretence of discontent. They struck 
because they were ordered, and were violent simply because 
the masters they had chosen to set over themselves were not 
obeyed by others. We can hardly believe that this and 
previous and subsequent unsuccessful strikes can have failed 
to open the eyes of the men to the folly of trusting com- 
mittees which make mere instruments of them. For the 
time, no doubt, the power of the Unions is considerably 
diminished ; but it would be rash to conclude that it will 
not recover. The stories of all these strikes certainly prove 
the existence among the men of a very dangerous amoutt 
of docility towards agitators. As long as that lasts it would 
be rash to assert that we shall not again see an outbreak of 
strikes as inexcusable and as insolently dishonest as the last 
have been. 


THE GREATEST BORE ON EARTH. 


R. PHINEAS T. BARNUM still lingers within ou 
i shores, reluctant to tear himself from the embrace ° 
his admirers. His menagerie was removed yesterday 
the Furnessia, never, we humbly trust, to be again seen & 
mentioned on this side the broad Atlantic. Mr. Barxu# 
has characteristically taken his leave some time before 
taking his departure, in a letter which it would be difficult 
to match for taste and style. It is headed “ Barnuws 
“ Farewell.” It is dated “ this 17th of February, 1890"; * 
speaks of “ my greatest show on earth,” and it concludes & 
follows :—“ I thus address the world through the medium 
“of the latest wonderful invention—Ep1son’s 
“ graph—so that my voice, like my great show, will pas 
“ future generations, and be heard centuries after I har 
« joined the great and, as I believe, happy majority. a 
mathematician has, we believe, lately calculated that ~ 
dead are the minority after all—such is the rapid growl “ 
population. We cannot pretend to follow this ingen 
speculation. But we may venture to pronounce t 
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happy who have not yet made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Barnum, or his show, or his advertisements, or his stories, 
or his hosts, or his guests, or anything that is his, The 
hrase against which a mathematical assault has been 
made was not, as Mr, CHAMBERLAIN supposes, invented 
by the late Mr. Bricnr, or even by his friend Mr. 
CoppEN. Now that Mr. Barnum has adopted it, its 
Jong career may fitly close, as ostracism closed with 
Hyprersotvs and obstruction by Blue-book with Mr. 
Biccar. It does not appear that the United States are 
weeping for Mr. Barnum or refuse to be comforted because 
he is not in them. The American people have not even, so 
far aS appears, intimated any imperative desire that his 
visit to England should be curtailed. Perhaps they are 
sated with the number of biggest things on earth which 
have successively passed before their jaded eyes. Perhaps 
they are willing to wait for the lapse of centuries, when 
scientific enthusiasts will listen with ecstasy to the voice of 
Barnum. It may be that they would even suffer his 
remains to repose in an English churchyard without 
raising an international difficulty. The decadence of Europe 
is suitable to the showman, who must be more or less out 
of place where Nature is herself in the business. It is not 
easy to disfigure London ; but Mr. Barnum, with his won- 
derful acuteness, has overcome all obstacles, and intensified 
the normal hideousness of the hoarding. It is appalling 
to reflect that his countenance has gazed upon us for more 
than fourteen weeks, and has caused both kinds of mustard 
to be alike forgotten. 

We do not grudge Mr. Barnvm his pecuniary success. 
On the contrary, we conceive that to be his appropriate 
reward. He furnished amusement of the most harmless 
sort for many thousands of children, and if people were 
morbid enough to inspect his monstrosities, they have 
only themselves to thank if they had the decency to 
be disgusted. But if it were practicable, it would be 
advantageous for this nation to acquire or resume some 
sense of dignity. Great Britain is open to all the world. 
Kither Mr. Barnum or any other self-advertising trades- 
man is free to come and go as he pleases. Is it quite 
necessary that his arrival should be celebrated by public 
rejoicings and festivities, as if he were the President, or a 
new American Minister, or an old American author ? Must 
peers and members of Parliament dance attendance upon 
the proprietor of a circus, or write long and eloquent 
ketters of apology for not dining with him? Having rushed 
into the arms of Burrato Bit, we were, perhaps, bound to 
show our fairness and consistency by effusively embracing 
Patneas J. Barnxum. Perhaps we may now pause, draw 
the line, recover our composure, and not again make our- 
selves the laughing-stock of educated foreigners. Barnum has 
been described by a zealous and zoological reporter, who 
must have forgotten his GLApsTONE as well as his grammar, 
as “the most wonderful of the octogenaria of the age.” 
When “ the most wonderful ” specimen of this botanic class 
returns to his native land, he will not be accompanied from 
his ship by admiring crowds, nor will he be entertained by 
the culture of Boston, or even the wealth of New York. 
His arrival will excite just as much or just as little 
enthusiasm as Mr. Perrer excited here on his return from 
Australia the other day. We do not add to our reputation 
abroad by this indiscriminate fuss over foreign celebrities 
and notorieties. A popular preacher from the capital of 
the Empire State was once announced to lecture in San 
Francisco on the Seven Plagues of New York. The com- 
ment of the New York Tribune was brief and pointed. 
“Dr. forgets,” it ran, “that since he left this city 
“there are only six.” Barxum might do worse than dis- 
course on the bores of London, who have rallied round him 
in shoals, and pressed him hard as compilers of extracts 
from the works of Mr. Josep Mitier. But one bore is 
me —_ among us who, thank Heaven ! is not likely to 
me back. 


THE BOULANGIST SUCCESS IN PARIS. 


HE return of the six unseated Boulangist deputies for 
the department of the Seine is not an event which 
need have any immediate effect. It may not have even any 
traceable influence further on. Still it is not insignificant, 


if only for one reason. It shows how little Paris has been 


world of France has changed little but its manner since it 
got rid—or was rid by surprise—of the Empire. The pro- 
vinces remain in the hand of the Government of the day 
much as before. At headquarters the old ideas prevail as to 
the rights of the Government party and the duties of the 
governed. M. Rernacn and other excellent Republicans 
have undertaken to show how entirely ready they are to step 
into, not only the places, but the methods, of their Imperialist 
or Orleanist predecessors. They have begun to agitate for a 
reform of the Press Laws, and the changes they desire to 
see introduced would substantially restore the old press 
legislation of the Empire which the Republicans abolished 
in the early days of their power. The arguments they 
produce have a wonderful Napoleonic ring. Government 
officials are subjected to torrents of abuse by the Opposition 
papers. It is disagreeable to them, and is even weakening 
to the Government, that the only possible remedy should 
be found in actions for libel. Besides, the jury is apt not 
to recognize its duty. Therefore, according to M. Remacn 
and others, the only course open to the Republic is to take 
press cases away from the jury, and send them before 
judges sitting alone. That this would be a return 
to the very system of exceptional treatment of the 
press, and would in all probability lead to the muzzling 
of hostile critics, ere arguments which these new 
Republicans throw aside with contempt. Their criti- 
cism was fair. Royalist and Boulangist criticism is 
mere abuse. Such is their argument; and it shows, we 
take it, very fairly well that the official Republican is not 
so very unlike the Orleanist and Bonapartist who occupied 
the Government offices before him—in spirit at least. A 
comparison between their respective administrative facul- 
ties might lead to a different conclusion. 

Paris also has obviously not changed. It always was 
against the Government, and it is against the Government 
to-day. That a Republic is established, that its candi- 
dates are excellent Radicals, does not matter. Paris 
will have none of them. It cannot be coerced like 
the provinces ; and, when its deputies are unseated on 
flimsy charges of improper practices, it sends them back 
again. Some of the Government Republicans are afflicted 
by the discovery that the support which they received 
when in Opposition was due to the fact that they were in 
Opposition, and not to their Republicanism. Now that 
they are in power they have become the enemy ; and, if 
Paris can find nobody else to set up against them, it will 
pick out a different kind of Republican, and vote for 
him. The discovery should make the men of to-day a little 
more tolerant to the memory of Lovis Puiuipre and 
Naprotzon III. They can now perhaps understand why 
those rulers had some excuse for refusing to accept the 
opinion of La Ville Lumiére as final. Also they may 
reflect that the Third Republic is exposed to the same 
danger as the Monarchy of July and the Second Empire. 
It can keep Paris quiet as long as it retains its hold on the 
rest of France and has complete control of the admini- 
strative machinery. But as soon as it is shaken by any 
domestic weakness or by foreign invasion the mob of 
Paris will be upon it. It will go down as the Second 
Empire did. This will be a salutary reflection to the 
Republicans. By dwelling on it they may perhaps be 
finally induced to see how little Radicalism can gain them 
in Paris in proportion to the harm it may do them in the 
provinces. Then the Moderates may, as the literal 
Spaniard has it, make a heart up out of guts and not 
knuckle under any more. He may; but we do not think 
he will, because a Moderate man is not more likely to 
change than a French official politician or a Parisian 
voter. Frenchmen of all kinds are very likely to go on 
running through miniature versions of Mr. Mvpp1e's 
cycle to the end of time. 


THE JUDICIAL VACANCY. 


HE retirement of Mr. Justice Fieip, following so 

closely the death of Mr. Justice Manusry, has natu- 
rally caused a little mild flutter in “ forensic circles.” The 
members of the Bar who would refuse a judgeship if it 
were offered them might almost be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, while the services of a ready-reckoner would 


changed by the establishment of the Republic to which it 
was supposed to be devoted. To be sure, this is not an 
# lated sign. There is abundant evidence that the political 


be required to form the roughest estimate of those counsel 
who think themselves qualified to sit upon the Bench. The 
choice of the Lorp CuANcELLOR, nominally unfettered, is 
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really restricted by a variety of material considerations. 
There have been Chancellors, Lord SELBorNE among them, 
who promoted their political opponents in preference to 
their political friends. But such virtue is rare; it is some- 
times denounced as pharisaical, and it could not without 
absurdity be practised by one party alone. But each side 
naturally thinks that the other side ought to begin ; and, 
meanwhile, Lord Hatssury stands by the ancient ways 
in which most previous occupants of the woolsack have 
walked. A counter-consideration, and one which affects 
all Governments alike, is the inexpediency, from the Minis- 
terial point of view, of creating Parliamentary vacancies. 
It may seem ridiculous that the public should lose a 
good judge for fear the Whips should lose a bad seat. 
But that is part of the price which the country chooses 
to pay for the blessing of representative institutions. Sup- 
posing the CuanceLtor to feel equally precluded from 
appointing a member of Parliament and a man with the 
wrong politics, he may be still further hampered by the 
conflicting claims of diverse qualifications. It is essential 
that a judge should be a good lawyer, and many bar- 
risters in large practice know less law than their clerks. 
It is desirable that he should have some considerable know- 
ledge of the world, and there are many learned lawyers 
whose ignorance of mankind is infantine. The best advo- 
cate may be the worst judge, and the best judicial 
material may be found in a stuff gownsman whom the 
solicitors have persistently neglected. Lynpnurst and 
Brovucuam were incomparably superior in the arts of advo- 
cacy to their contemporaries TixpaL and Parke. But as 
legal authorities Parke and TrnpaL stand immeasurably 
above Brovcnam and Lyypuurst. One nursery of expe- 
rience is, by some mysterious prejudice or tradition, closed 
to the Lorp Cuancettor. A County Court judge has never 
yet been elevated to the High Court of Justice. Yet a 
County Court is surely a good school for the acquisition of 
judicial qualities, especially since its jurisdiction has been 
so largely increased by recent legislation. 

Sir Fierp, like Sir Henry Manisty, began 
his career as a solicitor—a training which at least enabled 
him to appreciate that not uncommon type of litigation 
known as an action for costs. It does not seem to strike 
some obstinate litigants that, when there is nothing but 
the costs in dispute, costs should not be incurred in dis- 
puting them. Sir Witu1am had superadded to 
great natural acuteness a complete knowledge of the law. 
His mode of trying a case was thorough and _ pertinacious, 
though his pace was slow. His patience in criminal pro- 
ceedings was remarkable, and his anxious consideration for 
the prisoner almost excessive. Of late years his extreme 
deafness impaired his efficiency, and suavity did not always 
characterize his method of addressing counsel or witnesses. 
He would probably have retired some time ago, were it not 
for the rule which makes fifteen years’ service the in- 
dispensable condition of receiving a pension. Sir WitLiam 
FIELD was made a judge by Lord Carrns on the 6th of 
February, 1875, and has, therefore, only now qualified for 
the receipt of the allowance provided by Act of Parlia- 
ment. He was past sixty when Lord Carrs presented 
his name to the QuEgN, and it is only in his seventy-seventh 
- year that it becomes possible for him to resign on acompetence. 
A judgeship ought not to be regarded merely as a prize 
which a meritorious practitioner is injured if he does not 
get, and which must therefore be occasionally applied to 
consolation stakes for the aged. The public have a strong 
interest in the question, and they have a right to demand 
that those who administer the law should be physically, as 
well as mentally, up to the mark. No fault has been found, 
from any quarter, with the appointment of Mr. Justice 
Vauenan Wittiams, who makes the fourth instance on 
the Bench as now constituted of hereditary succession. The 
other three are Lord Coteripcx, Mr. Justice Denman, 
and Baron If the Lorp can “ repeat 
“success” by finding an equally good successor to Sir 
Wii Frep, either from a “ legal family” or any other 
source, he will “ gain the sky” of approval from all com- 
petent critics. The argument that County Court judges, if 
they are eligible for promotion, would lay themselves out 
to please the Government of the day, has little or no sub- 
stance in it. In the first place, they would very seldom 
have the opportunity, and, in the second place, what would 
be agreeable to one political party would be equally dis- 
agreeable to the other. 


AN “ATTITUDE OF RESERVE.” 


bi the leader of the Opposition would only take the Whip 
of the party about with him on all his political tours 
and if every “statesmanlike utterance” of the former were 
only translated by the latter into the Janguage of the wire. 
puller with the neatness displayed by him in the execution 
of the task in last Wednesday’s debate, the public, we 
think, would be much the gainers. Here, for instance, js 
what Mr. Guapstoye said in his speech on Dr. Crarr’s 
amendment in favour of a Home Rule system for Scot. 
land :—“ In my judgment there is a grievance, and, what 
“is more, I believe that in the judgment of Scotland there 
“is a grievance, though I do not think the mind of Scot. 
“ land is made up as to how much the grievance is. That 
“ question is not yet ripe for discussion, and we ought not 
“ to pass a motion which in its verbal shape would signify 
“ that it was ripe unless we thought it practicable. But] 
“am bound to say that this question is ripening in Scot. 
“ land, though it is not ripe. . . . In my opinion our duty 
“is plain. It is to maintain an attitude of reserve.” And 
this is Mr. Marsonieanks’s way of putting it :—“ He could 
“ not support the claim for a Scotch Legislature. It was 
“a Scotch proverb that ‘ One at a time was good fishing’ 
“There was one fish firmly hooked, but sulking at the 
“ bottom, and it would be a foolish proceeding to burden 
“themselves with another. It was quite unnecessary 
“to throw the whole Constitution into the melting. 
“ pot.” The change of metaphor introduced by this last 
sentence is perhaps a little harsh and abrupt; but it 
helps to bring out Mr. Marsoripanxs’s meaning, and 
to make his practical and businesslike version of Mr. 
GuapstTone’s platitudes all the more informing. And, if 
it is not full of instruction for that not inconsiderable 
body of Scotch Gladstonians who are prepared to vote 
for Irish Home Rule, but have no wish for any “ boon” 
of the sort for their own country, they must be very dull 
pupils indeed. 

Of Dr. Crark’s amendment as amended by the addition 
to it of the words proposed by Mr. Donatp CrawrorpD and 
Mr. WA.LAcE, and as finally rejected by a majority of 40, 
not much need be said. The debate, with the exception of 
the Lorp Apvocate’s contribution to it, and the interest 
which it derived from Mr. Guapstone’s elaborately trim- 
ming speech, was not of a very striking kind ; but it at 
least served to show that the cause and its champion were 
well matched—that, in other words, the importance of the 
Home Rule movement in Scotland is on a par with that of 
Dr. Crark in the House of Commons. The member for 
Caithness had the support of a congenial seconder for his 
amendment in the person of Mr. Szymour Keay ; but, 
with this exception, he failed to elicit from the Scotch 
members a single speech of unqualified adhesion to his 
view. Mr. Donatp Crawrorp de&ired to substitute for 
the demand for a Scotch Legislature a proposal “to 
“devolve upon the Scotch members sitting in Scotland 
the consideration of the domestic affairs of that country,” 
and Mr. WatLace was not prepared to accept even this 
proposal without the addition of words suggesting the 
alternative adoption of “some other means, whereby 
“ Scottish affairs shall be entrusted to the control of the 
“ Scottish people at such time and under such con 
“ ditions” as they may desire, An amendment thus emas- 
culated might obviously have been voted for—which, 
however, it was not—by the whole strength of the Scotch 
members, without its affording the slightest indication 
that Scotland is ready for Home Rule. 

What, however, the Gladstonians of that country who 
are not yet prepared—we do not say for Ilome Rule, but for 
the wholesale partitioning of the United Kingdom—have 
now to consider is the real meaning of Mr. GLApsTONEs 
observation that, though the Home Rule question is not yet 
ripe in Scotland, it is ripening, and what is the significance 
and will be the probable duration of his “ attitude of Te 
“serve.” On this question much valuable light was throw®, 
as we have said, by the utterances of Mr. ManrJoriBANKs. 
Read together with the speech of his leader, they show 
that the moment when Mr. Gtapstonz’s question & 
discovered to be ripe, and his attitude of reserve no longer 
necessary, will follow pretty closely upon that which finds 
Mr. Mansonreanks’s sulking fish laid safely on the bank. 
The Scotch Gladstonians—who are foolish enough to ne 
their chief to break the legislative bond between Englan 
and Ireland, in the desire and the hope that they will then 
find so much more time of the Imperial Parliament at their 
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disposal that they may, perhaps, have hardly even to 
agitate for a devolution to a Scotch Parliament or a Scotch 
Committee of the domestic affairs of their country—will 
be rudely undeceived. They will assuredly discover, even 
if Mr. GLApsTONE himself is no longer here to show them, 
that the ball he has set rolling, and which they will have 
assisted him to roll, will not stop because they happen to 
think it has gone far enough ; that the mischievous Par- 
ticularist agitations which he has been fomenting all over 
the United Kingdom are too congenial to the temperament 
and too convenient to the ambitions of parochial and pro- 
vincial Radicalism to be abandoned ; and that the fight 
which they fought, on the wrong side in Ireland, will have 
to be fought over again by them from the other camp in 
their own country. 


MAKING A HISS. 


HERE is an ancient Joe Miller which tells how a 
certain person who once tried to make a horseshoe 

nail, and failed, finally threw the hot iron into cold water, 
saying, “ If you will not make a nail, you shall make a hiss.” 
It seems they have found coal “at a point on the South- 
“ Eastern Railway [the most punctual line in the country] 
“ adjoining the experimental heading for the Tunnel.” The 
discovery made us remember that not very recondite story. 
What has become of the Channel Tunnel? Nobody cares 
except Sir Epwarp Watkin, and not even he knows. 
Obviously something had to be done with the raw material, 
and to bore through it for coal was as good a use to put it 
to as another. Accordingly, it has been bored through, 
and coal has been found, as it might have been if the tools 
had been sent down deep enough below the Strand. In 
this way we have been reminded that Sir Epwarp Watkin 
isalive, and that the “experimental heading ” of the Channel 
Tunnel is still in existence. On the whole, the information 
is probably good. There is no particular reason to be re- 
joiced because coal has been found “at the Shakspeare 
“boring.” We have already as much coal as is required 
to supply the market. The business of mining for it has 
not of late been so prosperous that any good could come of 
increased competition. Neither is the report at all surpris- 
ing. It was known long ago that coal was to be met with 
in the South of England, and it was as likely to be found 
below that lamentable experimental heading as elsewhere. 
When the coal-mines which are already opened have been 
exhausted, or the expense of working them at great 
depths becomes too heavy, we shall be able to open these 
Southern beds. ‘This is (if the coal which comes up turns 
out to be good) a consoling prospect. It postpones the 
evil day when the coal-mines are to give out. But it 
isnot for this reason that we hear of Sir Epwarp Wark1n’s 
find with approval. It is because the discovery, so called, 
may be a sign that we have heard the last of the Channel 
Tunnel. Having failed to make the invasion of his country 
easier, Sir Epwarp may turn to the comparatively innocent 
task of launching a Kent Mining Company. He might 
eall it the Consolation Mine. Dover would not be improved 
by any such enterprise. With a pit-mouth as well as a 
convict prison to defile it, the town would be most decidedly 
a place to be hurried through. But then the mine is not 
quite in working order yet. Perhaps it never will be, and 
an experimental shaft will take its place alongside of the 
experimental heading. In the meantime, however, there 


would have been an end of a periodical nuisance. The 
promoter might be left to fish for the shareholder hy a 
country which was no longer compelled yearly to tell a 
pushing speculator that he must not expect to be allowed 
to endanger it for his own gain. 


A WANTON WASTE OF TIME. 


HE debate on the Address this year has been unusually 

wanting throughout in that liveliness which often 
does something to redeem its normal futility; but in its 
later stages its dulness has become simply abysmal. It was 
® circumstance of unfavourable omen that, even in its 
earlier nights, the principal oratorical performers on either 
side of the House should have abstained from taking part 
in it, and should have left the stage free for the lesser 
lights of the company ; unfavourable because the actor who 
Tarely gets an opportunity for displaying his powers is 
Specially tempted to overdo the thing when his chance 


comes to him. No doubt the motives of leading speakers 
on one, or even both, sides of the House may have been 
praiseworthy ones. A reluctance to prolong the debate on 
the Address unnecessarily may have kept a good many men 
from rising whom Parliament and the country hear gladly ; 
but what avails this exercise of self-denial it the time and 
space which they deliberately refrain from occupying 
is immediately appropriated by less worthy claimants ? 
What is the use, for instance, of the Cuancettor of the 
Excueguer or of Mr. Giapstone remaining silent, of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN or Lord Ranpotpn holding their 
peace, if the only result is that the House is visited with 
two speeches from Mr. Sransretp? The latter of these 
two was not, perhaps, to be avoided, as the member for 
Halifax had established his right to deliver it by putting 
down an amendment which, though substantially a wanton 
anticipation of a future debate, was technically (and un- 
luckily) within the rules of the House. But Mr. StansFrEexp’s 
earlier speech, that on the ParneLt Amendment—with 
extracts from his Journal of a Tour in Ireland, and an 
excursus on the difficulty of catching a policeman’s eye— 
was an infliction which the House has been spared during 
the Irish debates of former years, and with which, we 
trust, it is not to be visited regularly on these occasions in 
future simply because the representative of one seat of the 
woollen manufactures has been fired with ambition by the 
“ sperity”” proceedings as an Irish agitator of the chosen 
representative of another such seat. 

At present, however, we are concerned, not with Mr. 
STaNs¥rELpD’s contribution to the debate on the PARNELL 
Amendment, but with his speech on his own amendment, 
and still more with the discussion to which it gave rise. 
The member for Halifax moved “that the House humbly 
“ express its regret that the local Government legislation 
“ of 1888 and 188g is still defective, and that no intention 
“js announced either of proceeding during the present 
“Session to the constitution of district and parochial 
* Councils in Great Britain, or of carrying further in the 
“ metropolis and elsewhere the organization and power of 
* Local Government.” ‘That is to say, if we read this 
amendment in conjunction with well-known and, indeed, 
officially declared facts, it amounts to an invitation to the 
House to express its “regret” that Her Mavesty’s 
Government, instead of advising Hen Mavgestry to make a 
particular announcement in Parliament in her gracious 
Speech from the Throne, adopted the startlingly different 
course of making that announcement to the House of Com- 
mons through the lips of the First Lorp of the TrEasury. 
What the House actually know through this statement of 
Mr. Sitn’s is that, if time and other circumstances per- 
mit, the Government will deal with the questions referred 
to by Mr. Sransretp. What the House would have 
known, if the “ intention” which Mr. STaNnsreLp regret- 
fully misses had been announced from the Throne, would be 
that the Government propose to deal with the questions re- 
ferred to by Mr. StansreLp—if time and other circumstances 
permit. And the difference between these two courses is 
held by the member for Halifax to justify him in raising a 
debate which has extended over two nights. If the Govern- 
ment should be in a position to push a District Council Bill 
this year to a second reading, there is nothing in the world 
to prevent Mr. SransreLp and every other member who 
took part in Thursday’s debate from delivering precisely the 
same speeches all over again. Surely there ought to be 
some change in Parliamentary practice which would enable 
the House to forbid such wanton waste of time as this. 
Once when Boswett “ wondered” rather foolishly why his 
revered friend did not do something or other, Jonson cut 
him short with the blunt reply, “Sir, you may wonder.” 
It is a pity that an amendment like Mr. Sransrexp’s 
cannot be disposed of without debate with the simple 
rejoinder, “ Sir, you may regret.” 


“A WILDERNESS OF "—POETS. 


UFFALO, N.Y., is surely the chosen home of the Muses. 

It possesses a School of Elocution and Literature, directed 

by Miss Elizabeth Marney Conner, “ Expressionist and Jm- 
personator,” who distributes diplomas “ at the end of each school 
ear,” and from the publishing office of Mr. Charles Wells 
oulton is sent out quarterly The Magazine of Poetry. We 

estimate roughly that the first number of Vol. I. of Mr. 
Moulton’s enterprising periodical contains as many verses as 
England's Helicon. But it is only in = of size that the two 


anthologies can be compared, for in Lngland’s Helicon there is 
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nothing that can aspire to rank with the choicest productions of 
the American masters. 

For sheer pathos Mr. Thomas Mackellar's effusions are hard to 
beat. From a sketch of his life by the Rev. W.C. Stitt we learn 
that he sometimes composes “ during lulls of business hours.” 
He wrote his famous “ Rhymes Atweentimes” in “ the dinner- 
hour and at night.” Sometimes “ the fifteen minutes’ walk home- 
ward would give birth to a sonnet,” and sometimes “ an hour or 
two before bedtime would hum with rhyming bees.” It is not 
improbable that “ ‘The Hymns my mother sung” was struck off 
during the dinner-hour, but the more elaborate “ Let me kiss 
him for his mother!” bears no mark of haste, and has something 
of an after-dinner look about it. The first stanza runs :— 

Let me kiss him for his mother! 
Ere ye lay him with the dead ; 
Far away from home, another 
Sure may kiss him in her stead. 
How that mother’s lip would kiss him 
Till her heart should nearly break ! 
How in days to come she'll miss him ! 
Let me kiss him fer her sake. 

In the hands of a true poet the trick of repetition can be em- 
ployed with potent effect, as Wordsworth showed in those lines 
of “ Peter Bell” :— 

The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart—he never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky, 


Mr. Mackellar is evidently alive to the value of “damnable 
iteration,” for each of his four stanzas opens with the expostulatory 
cry, “Let me kiss him for his mother!” How touching is the 
conclusion of the third stanza :— 
Let me, of my own election, 
Give the mother’s kiss in death. 
Who could resist the force of so fervid an appeal ? 

Miss Julia P. Boyton’s “ Wild Tiger-Lily” is striking. A 
comparison is instituted by the poetess between the flower and 
Cleopatra; and it is no flattery to say that the transformation 
scene in Jack and the Beanstalk pales its inetlectual fire before 
the bewildering splendour of such verses as the following :— 

While a figure fancy fashions, faultless in its mould and mien, 
Supple, sinuous, seductive as some tawny forest- queen. 

Then, as through a gathering tempest smote athwart olian lyres 
All a-thrill with pride and passion, sad as death a voice inquires, 
“ Do you wonder at my Roman? do you marvel how I died?” 


Miss Boyton knows when to stop. There is no anticlimax ; 
the mysterious inquiry is left unanswered, 

Mr. William Struthers was born October 14, 1854, in 
Tuscarora, Schuylkill County, Pa. On his father’s side he is 
the grandson of “ John Struthers, who made and presented to the 
nation the marble coftins in which now rest the revered dust of 
General and Mrs. Washington”; and on his mother’s side he 
claims relationship with “ Fitz-Greene Halleck, the late famous 

t, who was a nephew of Mr. Struthers’s great-grandmother.” 
t almost takes one’s breath away to learn that he is “also 
related to the Beechers, Harriet Beecher Stowe and his grand- 
mother being nieces of Harriet Foote, after whom they were 
both named.” Mr. Joseph Whitton supplies these genealogical 
particulars, and we are not in a position to dispute their 
accuracy. In early life Mr. Struthers was “a delicate creature,” 
and we regret to hear that he is still an invalid. He raps out 
some vigorous lines in “ The Tarn ” :— 
Whilst the great upland thunders lift and wield 
Their hammers huge, whose resonances daze 
The geats that browse on what these bleak slopes yield. 
Equally telling is the description of 
the tangled throng of boughs; 
Haunt of the blasts which there carouse 
O’ nights, with mutters tierce and grim. 
But that he is not always in this truculent mood the first stanza 
of “ In Quest of Love ” plainly testifies :— 
Lilies dreamed in crystal fountain, 
*Neath the lawn-encircled mountain, 
Where song-birds woke rare delight. 
“ Love,” she questioned, * dost thou linger 
In this place where beauty’s finger 
Glads the dell and gilds the height ? ” 
* Hear, oh, hear!” the lilies, laughing, 
Answered, ‘mid their nectar-quafling 
the morning’s golden vase. 
“ Hear, oh, hear!” the fount did murmur 
In low speech, whose tones grew firmer 
As they sought her blushing face. 


It is pleasant to picture Miss Elizabeth Marney Conner reciting 
“In Quest of Love” at the Buffalo School of Elocution and 
Literature to enraptured auditors, who murmur with the fount 
“ Hear, hear!” 

Dr. William Henry Venable, of Cincinnati, comes “from a 
brainy stock of farmers with literary tastes and tendencies.” 
Although his circumstances did not allow him to enjoy the luxury 
of an academic education, “his intellectual curiosity had taken 
him into Latin, Greek, and German, but much more into science, 
history, and literature ; which latter—notably the last—are his 
specialities.” Ile isa resolute and successful man of business, 
and he has a delightful home “on a romantic hill at Tusculum 
(a suburb of Cincinnati).” His wife is “wise and noble, loved 
and loving,” and he is blessed with “half a dozen admirable 


children.” But, in spite of all these advantages, he is, we are 
told, of a melancholic turn. That distinguished artist, Mr. C, 7. 
Webber, of Cincinnati, could—if he would—tell us a good deg] 
about the Doctor; but he cannot be induced to speak up. Mr, 
Coates Kinney, who prepared the biographical sketch, applied to 
Mr. Webber for information, and received a guarded answer, 
beginning “I know a great many things about Venable which it 
will not do to tell here.” Separated from its context, the opening 
sentence of Mr. Webber's letter is liable to be misinterpreted; 
and it is but fair to continue the quotation :—* He will be taken 
off one of these days, and then those who remain can speak out, 
and they will love to speak it, and the world will be the better 
for the hearing of it.” Meanwhile, the world must wait. For 
our own part, we must frankly own that we are inclined to doubt 
whether Dr. Venable is so melanchcly a person as Mr. Coates 
Kinney would have us believe. In “ The Salutatorian” his frisky 
fancy gambols with elephantine gaiety :— 
O fair and gentle creature, 
Trained in language and belles lettres, 
I'm very sure no teacher 
Than [ can love you better. 


Though I never saw the maiden 
Ere to-night, nor photo’ of her, 
I shall go away heart-laden, 
Her devoted slave and lover. 

Professor Marcus Blakey AJlmond, who holds the chair of 
Ancient Languages inthe Male High School, Louisville, Ky,, 
has received many calls to other colleges during the past five 
years. As of old the Universities of Europe vied with one 
another in their efforts to secure the services of Salmasius, so 
to-day the American colleges struggle hotly to make capture of 
Mr. Marcus Allmond. It appears that Mr. Allmond has lectured 
to “eminent literary people, and people of reading and research,” 
on the subject of the Wrath of Achilles, and that he is the author 
of “Outlines of Latin Syntax and Rules for Gender (Latin),” 
Hence the enthusiasm that he has roused in American seats of 
learning. An epigram headed “ Misinterpretation” shows to 
what profitable use Mr. Allmond has put his study of Martial ;:— 

Hard was his lot, and bitter words 
Were often of him said : 

Not that Ae did so bad a thing, 
They misinterpreted, 


Neatly turned indeed! terse and crisp—a memorable quatrain. 
There is nothing like it in Sir John Ilarington’s epigrams. 
It is satisfactory to learn that Mr. Allmond has in the press a 
volume of poems “ pertaining to the great temperance question”; 
for we do not doubt that he will do full justice to that ex- 
hilarating topic. 

Mrs. Mathews Barnes, who “ loses not the simplest occasion to 
throw the spell of love over the common practical concerns of 
the day or the hour,” obliges us with an “ Epithalamium.” 
She invokes successively the Sun, Moon, Stars, Flowers, Music, 
and Love. Here is the address to the Moon :— 

O Moon, 
From out whose peaceful life 
A portion came to guard her own from strife, 
Shine out! 
And with vour softest light 
Make happy Peace to rule her wedding night ! 
Let all vour rays in silvery sheen 
Whisper of coming nights serene. 
Rejoice with so much of yourself that in her lives, 
Which she with loving joy to others freely gives. 
We are not at all confident that we understand the second and third 
lines, or the last couplet, which is repeated at the close of each 
stanza. A German commentator must be summoned if we are 
to get to the bottom of this invocation, for an ordinary intel- 
ligence would judge that, like Bottom’s Dream, “it hath no 
bottom.” On the other hand, Miss Grace Adele Pierce's “ Indue- 
tion to an antique Wedding-Song ” is—the title apart—intelligible 
from beginning to end. Yet, if we were in a critical mood, we 
might take exception to the last line :— 
While young Colin’s gone to marry, 
Let us sing his praises, well-a-day, well-a-day ! 
When the shepherds in “The Arraignment of Paris” bring in 
Colin (who has died for love) on his hearse, it is appropriate that 
they should sing “ Welladay, welladay, poor Colin, thou art going 
to the ground.” But we would suggest to Miss Pierce that she 
should raise some ery more cheerful than “ Well-a-day, well-®- 
day!” when Colin is going to be married. “ Hip-hooray, hip- 
hooray!” would be far more suitable. 

We have not leisure to chronicle the achievements of Mrs. 
Palfrey Utter, Mrs. Dowd Smith, Miss Carlotta Perry, Xe. The 
portraits with which The Magazine of Poetry is embellished are 
worthy of the letterpress. Prizes to the amount of four hund 


dollars “in cash” are offered for the best original poems sub- 
mitted (by subscribers) for publication. Three hundred dollars are 
awarded to the persons (subscribers) who spot the greatest 
number of “ prize quotations”; but competitors should note that 
“Incase of a tie in totals, the combined prizes will be divided 
pro rata.” 


The annual subscription is two dollars. 
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A PROPOSED BANKING REFORM. 


HE Statist of Saturday last proposed a change in our banking 
law which is attracting a good deal of attention. It is to 
the effect that the joint-stock and private banks should be com- 
lled by Act of Parliament to keep real cash reserves. At pre- 
sent they do not do so, the only cash reserve for the whole country 
being held by the Bank of England. The joint-stock and private 
banks employ the greater part of their funds in lending and dis- 
counting. Another large part they invest in Consols, Indian and 
Colonial Government stocks, and other good securities, A part 
of the remainder thay lend out to the bill-brokers and discount- 
houses, another part they lodge with the Bank of England, and 
the small remainder they keep in their tills to meet the every-day 
requirements of their current business, This latter part is con- 
fessedly not a reserve. It is suflicient only to meet the demands 
that can reasonably be foreseen will come upon them. Their 
balances with the Bank of England also are not a reserve. They are 
needed for Clearing-house purposes. The Bank of England is the 
Clearing-house bank, and all the banks that are members of the 
Clearing-house, as well as those banks for which they act, must, 
therefore, keep balances with it. Lastly, the loans to the bill- 
brokers and discount-houses are not a reserve, though very often 
bankers assert that they are. The bill-brokers and discount- 
houses themselves keep no reserve. They borrow from the banks 
at call or short notice—that is to say, they undertake to repay the 
loans on demand, or at the expiry of a very short notice, a day or 
a week, as the case may be. If, therefore, an unexpected large 
demand comes upon one of the banks, and it has to call in some 
of its loans to the bill-brokers and discount-houses, the latter can 
repay the money only by borrowing it from some other joint-stock 
or private bank, or from the Bank of England. In normal times 
they can borrow freely from some other bank; but in abnormal 
times they have to apply to the Bank of England. For instance, 
just before Christmas the outside market had to borrow from the 
nk of England about nine millions. Therefore it is clear that 
when there is great stringency in the money market, so that the 
joint-stock and private banks generally have not funds to lend 
freely, the bill-brokers and discount-houses are entirely dependent 
upon the Bank of England for the means of maintaining their 
credit. Thus we arrive at the fact that the ultimate banking 
reserve of the whole United Kingdom is kept by the Bank of 
England. But it is often said that the real reserve of the 
joint-stock and private banks consists of their investments in 
Consols and other good securities, since they can always 
borrow on those securities, or, if necessary, they can sell them, 
and thereby obtain cash. In normal times this is true; but a 
reserve is kept, not for normal, but for abnormal, times, and in 
abnormal times it might very well happen that even Consols 
could neither be borrowed upon nor sold. If, for example, there 
were to be a crash in Buenos Ayres, Berlin, or some other place, 
and fears were to arise in London that some of our great financial 
institutions might be endangered in consequence, the probability 
is that nobody would be willing either to lend or to buy; for 
nobody would know what demands might come upon himself, 
nor could he be sure who else might be compromised. Financial 
institutions, therefore, would endeavour to strengthen themselves 
in every way possible, and the general public would cease invest- 
ing, in the expectation that they would be able to buy much 
more cheaply a little later. Then the banks, if they wanted a 
large amount of money for any purpose, would be entirely de- 
pendent upon the Bank of England. On all past occasions when 
the Bank Charter Act has had to be suspended something like 
this happened. The Bank of England, in its desire to prevent 
widespread disaster, exhausted its own reserve in lending and 
discounting, and was compelled, after obtaining the consent of 
the Government, to break the law, so as to be able to go on doing 
so. What has happened in the past may happen in the future ; 
and our contemporary urges with great force that it is not wise 
to continue a system which may either bring us face to face with 
universal insolvency, or compel the Government and the Bank of 
England to join in breaking the law. 

There are several ways in which a change might be made. The 
Bank Charter Act, for example, might be repealed or amended ; 
but a repeal of the Bank Charter Act would revolutionize our 
whole banking system, and no Government is likely to undertake 
to do that except under such compulsion from public opinion as 
is not now applied ; while an amendment of the Bank Charter 
Act would hardly be sufficient. Another way of effecting the 
object in view would be for the Bank of England and the six 
great banks to combine for the purpose of keeping sufficient 
reserves. It would obviously be impossible to induce all the 
banks to enter into an arrangement of the kind, but it is some- 
times said that the six great banks might be induced to do so, 
and could effect all that is required; but hitherto the banks have 
shown no inclination to do it. They fear that they might lose 
part of their custom, and they apprehend also that they would 
be accused of attempting to corner the money market.” But if 


the Government cannot be expected to propose a radical change 


m our banking system, and if the banks will not themselves 
keep reserves, the Statist contends that the banks ought to 
be compelled to do what they admit to be their duty and 
yet fail to perform. Our contemporary further sketches a 
Plan of reform, which it avowedly puts forward, not as ideally 
the best, but only as an illustration that its proposal is prac- 
ficable. As for purposes of discussion it is convenient to have 


some definite scheme before us, and as for the moment no 
other has been submitted, we will take this one, in order 
to consider what would be the probable consequences of an 
Act requiring all the banks of the United Kingdom to keep 
sufficient cash reserves. Briefly stated, the plan is this, that 
every bank should be required to keep in cash a proportion of its 
deposits—10, 20, or 25 per cent. as may be thought sufficient— 
but that it should be allowed to trench upon its reserve provided 
that it paid to the Government a duty upon the deficiency of the 
reserve. Suppose that the duty were to be fixed at 5 per cent., 
then the banks, if the rates of interest and discount in the open 
market were less than 5 per cent., would not trench upon their 
reserves. By doing so they would lose money. But, if the 
rates of interest and discount rose much above 5 per cent., they 
would draw upon their reserves, for they would still have a profit 
even after paying 5 per cent. to the Government. The object of 
this proposal is to give elasticity to the system. If through a 
drain of gold, or for any other reason, the supply of loanable 
capital in the outside market became so small that the banks had 
no surplus over their reserves, then, if they could not on any con- 
sideration employ any part of their reserves, they would be com- 
pelled to cease lending and discounting. Men of business would 
be unable to obtain the accommodation they required, and a 
crisis might be the result. But, if the banks were allowed to 
employ their reserves on paying a high duty to the Government, 
they would be in a position to accommodate their customers, and 
yet they would not be tempted to trench upon the reserves when 
there was not a real occasion for doing so. ‘The plan is admittedly 
based upon American and German practice, and there appears to 
be no doubt that it could be worked. But it may safely be pre- 
dicted that, if it were proposed, it would meet with strong oppo- 
sition from the banks, and probably also from a considerable 
section of the business public. 

Supposing that the suggested reform were carried into effect, 
let us inquire how it would work. At the present time the 
deposits of all the banks in the United Kingdom are estimated at 
somewhat over 600 millions. In the United States the national 
banks are required to keep a cash reserve equal to 25 per cent. of 
their deposits, but that would probably be thought to be too high 
a proportion. Let us assume, then, that 10 per cent. were 
decided to be sufficient. In that case the banks would have to 
keep a cash reserve of somewhat cver 60 millions. The average 
reserve kept by the Bank of England is about 15 millions. 
Therefore, the first result of the change would be to multiply the 
banking reserve of the United Kingdom about four times, It is 
not known what is the amount of the Bankers’ Balances at the 
Bank of England, for the Blue-book that used to give the infor- 
mation has not been published for many years ; but the amount 
is generally estimated at about 10 millions. The Joint-stock and 
private banks would, therefore, have to multiply their balances 
five or six times. The Bank of England might decrease its re- 
serve, the other banks would have to increase theirs enormously, 
and the Statist suggests that they might be allowed to keep 
their reserves, or any part of them, with the Bank of Eng- 
land. If they did so, the power of the Bank over the out- 
side market would be enormously increased, which would 
clearly be an advantage, assuming, as we have been doing 
throughout, that the present banking constitution of the country 
is preserved. But it is evident that the joint-stock and private 
banks could not accumulate such immense reserves without 
either selling part of their investments—which would cause a 
fall in prices—or calling in from the bill-brokers and diseount- 
houses a very large part of the loans now made to them, or 
lessening their own loans and discount. If the loa:.s and discount 
were diminished in any way, it is clear that the rates of interest 
and discount must be considerably raised. The withdrawal of 
between 40 and 50 millions which are now employed in lending 
and discounting, and the keeping of them idle in the banks, would 
so reduce the supply of loanable capital that there would cer- 
tainly be a higher range of rates than there hasbeen hitherto. The 
joint-stock and private banks would oppose the proposal on the 
ground that it would enormously lessen their profits, and, there- 
fore, compel them to reduce their dividends, ut this is not quite 
certain, for, if they received better rates for the money they em- 
ployed, they might make profits nearly as large as at present. The 
bill-brokers and discount-houscs would still more strongly oppose 
the plan, for they would say that it would utterly disorganize 
their own business. It would, however, not really matter to the 
bill-brokersand discount-houses whether they had or had not topay 
more for the accommodation they required, provided they were able 
to obtain a proportionate increase in the rates received by them- 
selves. Lastly, the commercial public would object that the cost 
of the whole change would fall up»n them. They would have to 
pay higher rates both upon loans and upon bills, and this would 
make the cost of production in this country higher than abroad, 
and therefore cripple our ability to compete with foreign countries. 
Even this, however, is not quite certain; for, if the rates of 
interest and discount were permanently raised in London, foreign 
bankers would have an inducement to employ more of their re- 
sources than they do at present in London. Even now it is 
notorious that the great Continental banks buy English bills in 
very large amounts. They would probably deal in them still 
more largely if rates were to be kept higher. It is not quite 
clear, therefore, that the rise in rates would be as great as at 
first sight appears probable. The withdrawal from the market 
of 40 or 50 millions now employed there would unquestion- 
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ably raise rates at first; but if the Continental banks doubled 
or trebled the amount of money they now employ in London, 
the first rise would not be maintained. Still, it is hardly 
probable that the influx of foreign capital would for along time 
be equal to the immediate withdrawal occasioned by the 
law, and, therefore, it seems decidedly probable that there 
would be arise in the rates of interest and discount. And if 
there were to be, it is certain that the cost would fall upon the 
ublic. The banks and the discount-houses might sufier very 
Tittle, for if they employed less money they would receive better 
rates, but the public would, for a while at all events, not be able 
to get as large supplies as they do under the present system, and 
they would have to pay more for the smaller accommadation. The 
question, however, as to the advisability or non-advisability of 
the suggested change resolves itself into this—is it worth the 
while of the public generally to pay somewhat more for the 
accommodation they require from their bankers, in order to prevent 
the frequent fluctuations in the value of money that now derange 
business; and, further, to be safeguarded against the suicidal 
competition of banks and discount-houses, which, under the 
present system, encourages excessive issues of loans and Com- 
panies, and leads by drains of gold to the constant risk of crises ? 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE FRENCIL REVOLUTION. 
III. 
Tue CONCIERGERIEF. 


\ JITHIN the past few weeks the prison of the Conciergerie 

has been much spoken of; for, after a lapse of nearly a 
century, it has once more numbered among its prisoners a con- 
spicuous member of the French Royal family, the Duke of 
Orleans. At the time of the Great Revolution its aspect was 
very unlike its present one. Built in the reign of St. Louis, 
it was originally the porter’s lodge—hence its name, Con- 
ciergerie—servants’-hal], and kitchens of that monarch’s palace, 
and some of its apartments in the early part of the present 
century were still known as les cuisines de St. Louis, In 1794 ex- 
ternally it was cheerful enough, for the first story was occupied 
by a series of fashionable shops for the sale of gloves, perfumery, 
ribbons, and nicknacks. Under these shops, and indeed surround- 
ing them on all sides, was the series of dismal dungeons in 
which persons convicted of treason were detained pending their 
sentence and its execution. In 1825 the greater part of the old 
prison was destroyed, and, with the exception of the two 
picturesque towers known as Julius Cesar and Montgomerie, 
and the cell of Marie Antoinette, nothing of the original build- 
ing remains intact. According to a very minute plan taken in 
1796, the arrangement of the prison during the Reign of 
Terror was as follows. The principal entry, as at present, was 
from the inner courtyard which opens into the Palais de Justice. 
A narrow Gothic doorway led to » small inner courtyard, at the 
far end of which was the guichet, or turnstile, a low door about 
three feet anda half high, to enter which the prisoners were 
obliged to bend nearly double, or even crawl on their hands 
and knees. Once within, they found themselves in a large 
and well-lighted chamber, where they were confronted by the 
chief gaoler, Richard. Beyond his salon was a long dark 
passage, in which the women were kept until they were 
wanted pour la totlette. Sometimes they remained here a 
month, their food being handed to them through a narrow slit 
in the wall. Not a few died from the effects of the horrible 
stenches with which this stifling corridor was always filled ; for 
the unfortunates were not allowed to leave it for a moment day 
or night. At the height of the Reign of Terror it was generally 
crowded with from fifty to one hundred persons, and not always 
of the same sex. A little to the left was a spacious cloister, sur- 
rounded by arcades, and having a small fountain in its centre. 
Here the female prisoners were permitted to take exercise, wash 
their clothing, and not unfrequently in fine weather spend the whole 
day. This courtyard was separated by an iron railing from a similar 
one used by the men, who were free to talk with the women, and 
even to play cards with them, through the rails. On the right- 
hand side was a series of rooms known as Chambres de Pistole. 
This consisted of what had originally been one vast vaulted 
hall, but was now converted into a sort of dormitory containing 
as many as fifty beds. It was called pistole because here 
people who wished to have a bed could do so by paying from 
twenty-seven to thirty livres a month; but it very often 
happened that the same bed was let three or four times over, 
owing to the fact that its latest occupant had been sent to the 
guillotine. There was another set of cheaper lodgings, with a 
litter of straw thrown on the ground, and used by those who could 
not pay for more Juxurious accommodation. Those who slept here 
were popularly known as pail eurs and pailleuses. In the last 
years of the tyranny of Robespierre, when the Tribunal was send- 
ing its daily cartloads of victims to the guillotine, from forty to 
fifty beds were used every night by fresh victims, who paid each 
15 livres for their sleeping accommodation. This system brought 
in a profitable revenue of about 1,000/.a month. A little beyond 
the Chambres de Pistole a narrow passage led into the apartment 
known as that of Héloise and Abélard, which had a very fine 
vaulted ceiling, and was situated directly under the hall of the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal, where the prisoners were judged, and served 
as a general passage to and from that hall. It will be remembered 


that in The Dead Heart the duel between Landry and Latour takes 
place in the Conciergerie, and in the upper hall, only at the 
Lyceum Theatre the Gothic architecture, which predominated the 
interior of the entire building, has not been adhered to. Externally 
the Conciergerie was apparently modern, having been whitewashed, 
and the Gothic arches of the windows bricked up and furnished 
with the usual green blinds, so that little or nothing of its original 
architecture appeared. But internally the ceilings throughout 
were vaulted, the doors Gothic, and the whole prison had a 
thoroughly feudal aspect, which was suggestively dismal. The 
first official whose acquaintance the prisoner formed was the 
chief gaoler, Richard, already referred to, a fairly humane fellow 
according to his light. His wife, Mme. Richard, has won a de- 
served place among the heroines of the Revolution for her re- 
spectful treatment of Marie Antoinette and her general kindness 
to the unhappy victims in her charge. Richard had ten gaolers 
under him, seven or eight of whom were imposed upon him by 
those in power, and were fearful brutes, generally half drunk, 
and attended by half a dozen savage dogs. 

All the Memoirs of the time describe the Conciergerie as 
dreadfully damp and filthy. The majority of the dungeons were 
below the level of the street, on that of the river, and infested 
with rats to such an extent that more than one prisoner was 
nearly killed by them. In the first year of the Republic the 
Conciergerie was fairly well organized ; but from 1792 to 1794 it 
became a veritable pandemonium, being literally packed with 
prisoners of both sexes, beds being made up in what had been the 
chapel and in some of the passages to accommodate the extra- 
ordinary number of poor creatures who were doomed to pass here 
their last hours on earth. To give some idea of its overcrowded 
condition, the following statistics will suflice. The prison could 
contain with ease three hundred persons, but certainly not more 
without cruel inconvenience. On the night of September Io, 
1792, there were 511 prisoners distributed among its various 
halls and dungeons. According to an official statement recently 
discovered, M. and Mme. Richard declared that on that fatal 
night there were 511 persons in the prison, of whom 95 were 
certainly massacred, and 233 most probably shared their fate; 
183 were set free. This makes a total of 328, who, we may take 
for granted, perished during that horrible and, to use Lamartine’s 
expression, “infernal” night. It may be well imagined that 
there was not much attention paid to decency, for the men and 
women were oddly mixed. With the lightness of heart which 
characterizes the French, they amused themselves as best they 
could. They played cards, improvised games, made love, and 
even danced. Their gaiety was, however, at the best but an 
ill-adjusted mask, and it may be said of the Conciergerie that its 
very stones, like the sands of the Roman Coliseum, are saturated 
with tears and blood. Owing to its proximity to the Palais de 
Justice, almost every distinguished victim of the Reign of Terror 
passed at least a night within its portals. Im the cell now con- 
verted into a sort of halt chapel and half museum, Marie 
Antoinette lived a living death from August 2 to October 16— 
the day of her execution. This cell was then considered one of 
the worst in the prison. It was damp, dark, and unwholesome. 
The walls were not papered, a scrap of dirty carpet, a screen full 
of holes, a camp bed, and a broken chair, were all the furniture it 
contained. Mme. Richard, kind soul, risked her lite to make it 
a little more comfortable, changed the sheets frequently, filled 
the pitcher with fresh water, and brought her august prisoner 
peaches and flowers. Not far from this den was the old chapel, 
now destroyed, where the Girondins sang for the last time Le 
chant du départ, and hard by yet another chapel of even greater 
antiquity, which in 1794 was the scene of the last night of 
Robespierre. orribly wounded and in fearful pain, the wretch 
writhed in agony all night, making the place hideous with his 
shrieks and groans. In an adjacent chamber Mme. Hébert, the 
ex-nun, mingled her tears with those of the lovely Lucile 
Desmoulins. They both ascended the scaffold together. In the 
Salle Héloise et Abélard the pretty courtesan Eglé, only seven- 
teen years of age, spent the three days preceding her trial and 
condemnation. “ By what means do you earn your livelihood ?” 
asked the judge. “By my beauty, as you do, you dog, by the 
guillotine,” was the sharp retort. It was—and this is a detail 
but little known—originally intended to send Eglé to the scaffold 
in the same tumbril as the Queen, in order further to humiliate 
her. Hearing this, Eglé cried out, “ Send me, and I will manage 
to cast myself at her feet and implore her pardon before all the 
people—sales chiens que vous étes tous.” Poor Eglé was very 
fearful lest she should “sleep with the Devil” the night after her 
execution. “You will rest with Mary Magdalene,” said the 
saintly M. Eméry, who was known as the consoling angel of the 
Conciergerie. Mme. Roland inhabited a cell on the second floor, 
where there was a little light, whereby she was able to finish her 
remarkable Memoirs. a 

The Conciergerie witnessed the last hours of those beautiful 
creatures the ladies De Sainte Amaranthe, the victims alike of 
the vengeance and lust of Robespierre. It heard the last song of 
André Chénier, and it beheld the Christian resignation of the 
octogenarian Duchesse d’Ayen and her relations the Princesse de 
Mouchy and Vicomtesse and Maréchale de Noailles. Hither 
was brought Philippe Egalité, Duke of Orleans, the great-grand- 
father of the young Prince who is now a prisener at the Con- 
ciergerie, and from its portals he went to meet a death which 
became him better than the life he was to forfeit. Mme. Du Barry 
is perhaps the only prisoner, male or female, of whom the expres- 
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sion of terror is recorded. She rent the air with cries for mercy, 
and was forced into the fatal tumbril. To mention all the 
illustrious victims whose shades haunt the precincts of this all 
too famous prison would be to recall almost every conspicuous 
name in the annals of the Terror. There is one young girl, 
however, who must not be omitted—Charlotte Corday. In the 
cell adjoining that of Marie Antoinette, Huer and Mme. Tussand 
were permitted to take likenesses of this beautiful woman, whom 
Lamartine has celebrated as the Angel of Assassination. From 
1792 to 1794 nearly ten thousand persons were imprisoned at the 
Conciergerie, of whom certainly not less than two-thirds were 
either executed or massacred. In 1825 the greater part of the 
old prison was demolished, but in the present century several 
famous personages have been imprisoned here—Napoleon IIL, 
after the failure of the Boulogne conspiracy, and Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte, previous to his trial for the alleged murder of Victor 
Noir. 


THE HANDEL SOCIETY. 


AST Saturday the Handel Society gave another of its praise- 
worthy performances at the People’s Palace. We use the 
word praiseworthy for two reasons—first, because it is very 
lucky of an entirely amateur (orchestral as well as choral) 
Rociety to undertake habitually such important works as those 
we are about to notice, and, secondly, because we heartily 
approve of the object for which the energy of the members was 
exerted last Saturday night. It is evidently a great delight to 
the East-end folk to have musical performances on this scale, and 
we are bound to say they are a most pleasant audience, attentive 
even when not enthusiastic. The concert began with a work by 
Haydn, generally called (without reason, as far as we know) his 
“First Mass in B flat.” The hall was not nearly full at the begin- 
ning, and, beautiful as this work is, and, we should have thought, 
not difficult of understanding, yet it was received with a certain 
apathy. Although, as musical purists, the Handel Society are 
undoubtedly right in performing the work in the original Latin, 
we are inclined to think that a concession to the unclassical audi- 
ence by singing it to English words would have been a wise move 
under the circumstances. The second work, Acis and Galatea, 
was received with enthusiasm. The hall was filled up to its 
greatest capacity, and we were glad to see that the audience was 
chiefly composed of persons between twenty and thirty-five—just 
the class and age that the People’s Palace and like institutes are 
so anxious to attract. 

Haydn wrote no less than fourteen masses; but, of all 
these, the one given on Saturday, so called the “ First,” and 
the one in D called the “Imperial” or “Third,” are the only 
ones well known in England. Both are, as a fact, two of his 
later works, and were composed for the name-day of Prince 
Esterhazy, Haydn's great patron, on which anniversary for many 
years he always produced a new Mass, The music of the one in 
B flat is broad and simple, well suited to the capabilities of the 
Handel Society. A special word of praise is due to the high 
B flats taken by the soprani in the early part of the “Gloria in 
Exeelsis”; unfortunately towards the end they became a little 
tired, and no wonder, for the strain was great. The “Credo” 
was sung with great spirit, including the solo parts. We shall 
have occasion to mention later on the soloists whose names 
appear in the programme; but we must now say that the 
members of the Society —Mrs. Howard Tooth (alto), Miss Margaret 
Kekewich (secon’ soprano), and Mr. Antrobus (bass)—sang their 
parts in the solo concerted music very correctly and with great 
effect. 

The second part of the concert consisted of Handel’s Acis and 
Galatea, one of the best known of his works. The Society used 
the latest of Novello’s editions, edited by J. Barnby, the date 
being the correct cne—namely, 1720—whereas in his 

ormer edition 1735 is mentioned as the year of its composition. 
It was originally composed for the Duke of Chandos, for perform- 
ance at Canons, where evidently alto voices were at a discount, 
as in almost all Handel's works written for that choir there are 
no parts for alti, and two or three parts for tenors, some of them 
of exceptional compass. Thirty years ago Sterndale Bennett 
allotted all the first choral tenor music to alti; but this was ob- 
viously unsuitnzble, and Mr. Barnby has made a complete re- 
arrangement of the parts, which, with some exceptions, we think 
successful. In the original manuscript there are directions in 
Handel's handwriting for the transposition of all Damon the 
shepherd boy’s part from the tenor to the soprano clef, evidently 
an alteration after the first performance at Canons. On Saturday 
it was cast for tenor, and Mr. Claud Ravenhill was to have sung 
it; but eventually it had to be left out altogether, for a telegram 
came at the last moment with his excuses. The complete sere- 
nata, as it is called, was first printed by Walsh in 1730; but more 
authorized and unauthorized alterations have been made in it than 
m almost any other work by Handel. Mr. Arne, father of the 
better known Dr. Arne, gave a piratical performance of it in May 
1732. Handel himself immediately followed by a rival perform- 
ance in June at the King's Theatre, and, to make it more attrac- 
tive, incorporated a great part of his earlier Italian serenata, Aci 


—English and Italian—which must have had a very curious effect* 
In the original score the only wind instruments used were oboes» 
and to Mozart we owe the addition of flutes, clarionets, and bas- 
soons. The soloists on Saturday were Miss Robertson (Galatea), 
Mr. Hirwen Jones (Acis), and Mr. Frederick King (Polyphemus), 
and we need hardly add how excellently they sang their parts. 
The Sinfonia was played with greater steadiness and precision 
than we have heard the Handel Orchestra ever attain before, 
notwithstanding that one or two of the wind instruments left a 
little to be desired. In the first chorus, “O the pleasure of the 
plains!” the runs by the choir were very satisfactory. Miss 
Robertson of course sang “ Hush, ye pretty warbling choir” 
charmingly, in spite of the difficulties she had to contend 
with in the accompaniment; for, much as the orchestra 
has improved, the delicacy and precision required for this warblin 
accompaniment is still a little beyond them. Owing to Damon’s 
part being omitted, Mr. Hirwen Jones had to sing his first air, 
“‘ Where shall I seek the charming fair?” immediately followed 
by his recitative, “ Lo, here my Love,” and the air, “Love in her 
eyes sits playing.” He seemed a little nervous in the first, pro- 
bably for that reason ; but we can hardly imagine better singing 
than in the last-named air; he has got.a very sweet, at the same 
time powerful, tenor voice. Again, in Miss Robertson's delight- 
ful singing of “ As when the dove laments her love,” the accom- 
paniment was a little faulty; but in the duet that followed, 
“ Happy We,” where the accompaniment is the most interesting 
part, the orchestra showed off to much better advantage. The 
chorus also sang it with great verve. They gave “ Wretched 
lovers” well; also the notes to the words of “ Behold the monster 
Polypheme” in the same chorus; but it wanted solidity and 
ponderousness, which may be accounted for by the fact that the 
choir only consisted of ninety members all told. Mr. Hirwen 
Jones again sang splendidly in the recitative No. 20 and the 
following air, “ Love sounds the alarm”; all nervousness had dis- 
appeared, and he showed what a really fine voice he has. In 
No. 24, a trio, there ought to have been a little more contrast 
between the lover’s manner of singing and that of Polyphemus 
(Mr. Frederick King) ; but he sang “ O ruddier than the cherry” 
with great vigour, and the piccolo-playing of Mr. Frere was 
excellent. The chorus “ Mourn all ye Muses” was sung beauti- 
fully, but did not seem to move the audience, and in “ Heart, 
the seat of soft delight,” Miss Robertson seemed rather 
tired; the first note was almost inaudible. The chorus and 
orchestra made a good wind up with “ Galatea, dry thy tears”; 
it was sung with great spirit and capitally executed. Mr. Croager’s 
part on the organ was good, with one exception, that when he 
had to accompany the soloists with single chords they were gene- 
rally a little too loud. Altogether we have never heard the 
Handel Society do themselves such justice as they did on Satur- 
day, and Mr. Docker has reason to be proud of their marked 
improvement, especially as the attendance was rather scanty, 
owing, we suppose, to the prevailing epidemic. 


PAINTINGS BY DAUBIGNY. 


T the Goupil Gallery in New Bond Street there is now on 

view an important collection of pictures by Charles Frangois 
Daubigny, who died in 1878. Ile was the most important of a 
family of artists, his father, uncle, aunt, and son being, all of 
them, professional painters of some repute. Ile was a man who 
did not discover readily or finally what his best work in life 
should be, but at last, when he was approaching middle life, he 
settled down to be a designer of river-scenery, and mainly of his 
beloved Oise, on the gentle flood of which he was borne at anchor, 
in a floating studio. He liked to get a broad foreground of stream, 
with a turn in the middle distance, and softly waving trees on the 
banks. He painted this sort of scenery over and over again, his 
most characteristic works being studies of the Oise in misty 
weather, towards the end of the afternoon. Daubigny came 
rather late among the Romanticist landscape-painters. He was 
converted to their system ; it was hardly a matter of individual 
conviction at first. But he knew nature well, and as he studied 
landscape form sincerely, he became more and more persuaded 
that the old conventional methods were inadequate. In the 
fifties he was greatly impressed by the truths which Théodore 
Rousseau had discovered ; in the seventies it was Corot who 
influenced him most. He had a style of his own, but he 
was very strongly bent in various directions by men of more 
vehement genius than himself. To an English critic, moreover, 
he is of particular interest because of what he owes to the 
English school. In no great Frenchman is the debt to Constable 
so clearly marked. Sometimes Daubigny irresistibly reminds us 
of Bonington, whom he probably admired, and at other times no 
less plainly of the Norwich school and of Copley Fielding, of 
whose work it is very possible that he may scarcely have seen a 
specimen until he came to England in 1871. His temperament, 
however, was so ready to annex suggestions of style that the 
inspection of a single study or engraving from a solitary picture 
of Crome or Cotman would be enough to give Daubigny a fresh 
impetus. As it is, the talent of the French painter is beyond all 
question; but it is not a revolutionary one. Daubigny takes his 
place in the evolution of French romantic landscape, and it would 


Galatea e Polifemo, quite a distinct work, composed at Naples in | be dangerous to praise him alone for qualities which belong to 


£708, and in consequence it had to be performed in both languages ! the school. The limitations of his originality are obvious when 
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we see a large collection of his paintings drawn together without 
selection. Rousseau is seldom weak; Corot, who is often weak, 
is never without distinction; Troyon fluctuates in merit, but is 
always Troyon. Daubigny, on the other hand, can not only paint 
badly, but in a manner quite uncharacteristic of himself. In his 
latest years he had come to paint loosely, often in a genre 
entirely selected in order that difficulties might be evaded. His 
facile moonlight-landscapes are an example of this. In many of 
these there is little or nothing of himself to be found, and the 
fact is that he is one of the most unequal of all masters. The 
present collection is a very fine one, and has been carefully 
weeded; but some black sheep, in the shape of feeble little 
pictures of the master’s decadence, have contrived to get in. 

In “River with Fisherman” (1), a very beautiful example, 
dated 1865, we see the influence of Constable in the mass of 
dark foliage to the left, the streaming sky, the sparkle of light 
on the village at the turn of the river. This is an example of 
Daubigny’s best period. Below it hangs “On the Oise” (2), a 

icture of the transition, tender in colour and luminous in tone, 
but slightly feeble and empty. In “ Moonlight” (3), a very 
noble landscape, lent by Mr. Wells, R.A., the moon, on a night 
of extreme stillness, has broken the pearly floor of clouds, and 
peeps through, lighting up a vast flat country, the serenity of 
which is broken only by a column of smoke rising perpendicularly 
from a cluster of cottages. The moonlight vaguely lights up the 
white backs of the sheep huddled together in the wattled fold. 
As we have spoken disrespectfully of some of Daubigny’s late 
moonlight-pieces, let us hasten to say that his clair de lune is 
particularly well exemplified at the Goupil Gallery. His “ Return 
of the Flock” (38), which was an ornament of the Secretan Col- 
lection, is a noble landscape. A boy urges the reluctant body of 
sheep along a plain in the full splendour of a harvest-moon. Is 
there not, however, too great a variety of local colour given to 
the various objects? ‘New Moon” (12) is very simple, and 
almost like a Copley Fielding, with its radiant sunset sky, dark 
hump of a rounded hill, and ploughed field in the foreground. 

One of Daubigny’s principal gifts, in which he has, perhaps, 
been excelled by no recent artist, is his power of rendering the 
transparence as well as the lustre of flowing water. He had 
watched the majestic Oise so long from the deck of Ze Botin that 
he had become learned in all the phenomena of its windings. A 
particularly charming small picture which exemplifies this gift 
is the “ Mantes” (21), with its flood of moving and translucent 
water under a grey sky, broken with primrose-coloured lights— 
the vast black mass of the Cathedral rising blank in the centre 
of the canvas. See, again, “Grey Morning on the Loire” (27), 
which was painted in 1875, and is a very good example of 
Daubigny’s more conventional manner, Here the green-grey 
lustrous water gives the key of tone to the whole composition, 
the effect produced being highly poetical. In “On the Oise— 
Afternoon ” (10), of 1874, he is more distinctly affected by Corot. 
Here are found once more the primrose tints of sky, the back- 
ground of bluish-green feathery foliage. To this, however, we 
greatly prefer “Summer Evening” (13), the date on which is 
1864 (if we have correctly deciphered the last figure); this is 
perfectly exquisite with its transparent gliding Oise, its bath of 
orange light, its solitary pensive poplar. The very large canvas 
from the collection of Mr. Alexander Young, “Banks of the 
tiver Cure, Morvan” (22), is interesting as being one of 
Daubigny’s experiments. It was painted in 1864, and touched 
again, we believe, in 1867; it is strong and natural in its treat- 
ment of a hill-side, with cattle, against a river, but it is rather 
heavy in general effect. “Banks of the Oise” (37), 1873, is 
another very large canvas, but in Daubigny’s pale and dreamy 
manner, of which it is a good specimen, 

We must now draw attention to one or two admirable 
specimens here which do not come into the categories already 
described. In the whole gallery we like nothing better than the 
exquisite “ Landscape with Lake ” (8), which represents a strip of 
meadow with cattle, a screen of Constable-like trees, a dark 
mirror of still water, and, behind, a bare, reddish cliff rising out 
of the shadow at its base into sunlight. Then “Landscape with 
Houses, a Woman and Two Cows” (19), must not be overlooked, 
if only on account of its very rich colour. “ Windmills” (25), of 
1872, which shows the effect of the English and Dutch art which 
Daubigny had seen in the preceding year, is also exquisite in 
colour. Of the same class, but more individual to himself, is the 
“Landscape with a Church and Houses” (36), dated 1864, a 
very lovely view of a village on the banks of a receding river, 
with deep orange light behind. A very curious example, like 
nothing else in the gallery, and not to be recognized as a 
Daubigny, is “Spring Time” (34), painted in 1874. This re- 
presents two lovers strolling through the underwood, on a vague 
plain, while all around them, in a pre-Raphaelite sort of way, the 
woodland blcssoms into pink and white bloom and emerald tufts 
of foliage. Onthe other hand, there are examples here which 
add nothing to the general impression of Daubigny’s genius. The 
worst, perhaps, is “Sunrise” (11), which is little better than a 
smudge. ‘The sea-pieces are by no means commonly successful. 
The very large “ Rocky Bay” (14) is coarse and heavy in touch, 
while the imperfect perspective of the receding shore on the left 
troubles the eye. The “ Large Sea-piece with Sea-Gulls” (28) is 
an attempt to do what Mr. Henry Moore succeeds far better in 
doing—namely, to render the tumult of the open sea after 
“nasty” weather. We rarely enjoy, moreover, Daubigny's 
studies in foliage alone. “ Rivulet, with Woman Washing ” (18) 


is distressingly paintey, and shut in with the crude emerald of 
the tall thin trees. Even in his Oise pictures Daubigny is not 
uniformly successful; in “Banks of the Oise” (35) the canvas 
is too large for the subject, and the whole surface has an un- 
pleasant dabbed effect. ‘We are led into pointing out these draw- 
backs, which amount to very little in comparison with the general 
excellence of the exhibition, to temper the too uniform eulogy of 
“D.C. T.,” in his interesting biographical preface. In this little 
essay we find a symbolic story which is pretty and new to us, of 
“a poor young man, afflicted with consumption, who, coming 
suddenly before a great work of Daubigny, exclaimed, ‘ Ah! 
I can breathe better now!’” We hardly understand why all 
the works here exhibited belong to the later half of Daubigny’s 
life. We have noticed not one earlier than 1860. The noble 
“Sluice in the Valley of Optevox,” which is now in the Luxem- 
bourg, shows how admirably he was painting before he took his 
house at Auvers, and we should have welcomed some of the 
landscapes of this early period. But the show at the Goupil 
Gallery is a very interesting and a very beautiful one, and we 
strongly recommend it to our readers. Those who have amiably 
lent their treasures for the enjoyment of the public deserve our 
best thanks, 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF FASTING. 
bhp Rescript to the Roman Catholic Bishops from the In- 


quisition, empowering them, in all dioceses visited by the 
epidemic, “ qui hoc tempore non Europam modo sed alias Orbis 
regiones late pervasit,” to dispense their flocks from the law of 
fasting and abstinence during Lent, has reminded the world 
in general of the fact that in bygone days those observances 
occupied a prominent place both in private and in public life. 
The first thing that will strike any one who takes the trouble 
to inquire into the subject will be the immense variety in 
the methods followed in different countries, at different 
periods, and under different circumstances; and if the student 
chooses to enlarge his field, and observe the various “ uses,” 
from that of the serious-minded young Englishwoman, who 
takes no sugar in her tea during Lent, to those of the 
Mohammedan, who tastes no food from sunrise to sunset during 
the whole of the month of Ramadan, or of the Jew, who on 
the six solemn fasts of the year eats nothing from daybreak 
until the three first stars appear, he will find matter enough to 
fill a good-sized volume. It is our present purpose to confine 
ourselves to the consideration of a very small number of the 
variations in the rules and customs connected with fasting that 
either prevail, or have prevailed, exclusively among bodies pro- 
fessing Christianity, although we are well aware that some very 
interesting details might be collected concerning those existing 
among the adherents of other religions. 

In the Early Christian Church wine was as much forbiddea 
as meat to those who were fasting. If, in one of his Encyclicals, 
the present Pope were to say, like Mr. Goschen, “I cast my 
eyes upon wine,” and then to forbid its use on days of fasting 
and abstinence, there would, we think, be not a little wailing 
among the Faithful. Very terrible must have been the ancient 
days of Holy Week that were classed under the euphonious 
title of Xerophagy, when the only food allowed was bread and 
salt, to which, in certain localities only, vegetables were added. 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, in the fourth century, wrote that neither 
food nor water was allowed to be taken until sunset on fast 
days. Much later, Mass was not said in Lent until 3 pr..; and 
until that was over, as well as the services of none and vespers, 
nobody was permitted to eat or drink. In the eighth century we 
find Theodulf, Bishop of Orleans, reproving those who began to 
eat during Lent at three o’clock without waiting for Mass. In 
the same century Charlemagne made matters a little easier for 
his courtiers, who might not eat until he had finished his own meal, 
and then at successive tables, according to their rank, by having 
the afternoon services at 2 instead of at 3P.M. In the thirteenth 
century St. Thomas Aquinas considers it sufficient that the one 
Lenten meal be not taken till “about” three o'clock. In the 
next century Robert de Brunne censures those who on any day 
of the year eat before Mass :— 

Me thinketh they trespass full ill, 

That any day eat, ere they hear Mass, 

But if it be through harder distress. 
In the later middle ages Mass and Vespers during Lent were 
finished rather before three o'clock, and in the year 1500 the 
synodal decrees of Paris allowed the single fast-day meal to be 
taken as early as midday. re 

The rules concerning Lent varied greatly in difierent localities 
for several centuries. A writer in the fifth century mentions 
that in certain places it lasted only three weeks, in others six, 
and in some as much as seven. ‘Lhen there were countries 
which the Lenten fast was kept on every day of the week. 
Sunday was omitted in others, and elsewhere there was no 
fasting on either that day or Saturday. The latter was the rule 
of St. Ambrose. At the Council of Trullo, held at Constantinople 
in the seventh century, it was forbidden to fast on Satardays 1 
Lent. In most places Lent began, not on Ash Wednesday, but 
on the first Sunday in Lent, until the Latin Church, in the ninth 


century, added the four days beginning with Ash Weanesday. 
| Even then the new custom was long in becoming universt!- 
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About a hundred years afterwards, St. Margaret of Scotland 
enforced its observance among her subjects, who do not appear to 
have adopted it until then, and five hundred years later still, 
St. Charles Borromeo recognized the Ambrosian use of deferring 
the beginning of Lent until the first Sunday. 

To this day in the Roman Catholic Church the fast days vary 

tly in different countries and even dioceses, and although its 
as now begins or ends on the same days throughout the world, 
there is considerable difference in the rules for keeping it in 
certain localities. Then with regard to Advent, there is some 
diversity. In the fifth century it was kept as a general fast of 
forty days, from November 11 till Christmas. This custom has 
so died out that, although in England and Ireland Roman Catho- 
lics are made to fast on the Wednesdays and Fridays in Advent, 
there is no such rule on the Continent, except in Religious Houses, 
and only in some of those. A curious custom prevails in France of 
allowing a certain waterfowl that feeds chiefly on fish to be eaten 
on days of the year on which other flesh-meat is forbidden. We 
think, however, that many people who have once tasted this 
icular delicacy will not be likely to avail themselves of the 
ivilege a second time. The most interesting exceptional rule 
connected with abstinence is one that exists in Spain. It seems 
that at the time of the Crusades all who contributed a fixed annual 
sum were dispensed from certain days of abstinence by a Papal 
Bull, and this dispensation has never been withdrawn. As the 
fee required has now become a mere trifle through the deteriora- 
tion in the value of the money (about a couple of shillings), the 
dispensation has fallen within the reach of most people, and the 
funds thus accumulated are devoted to charitable purposes. 

The Cistercians, who did so much in the middle ages for agri- 
culture in this country, used to fast from September the 14th 
until Easter, eating neither meat, fish, nor eggs. After the 
Reformation a statute was passed in England enjoining absti- 
nence from meat on Fridays, Saturdays, and Vigils; and this 
was enjoined in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It was, however, 
expressly declared that this was not done with a view to the 
spiritual edification of her subjects, but in order to benefit the 
fish trade, and economize the stock of mutton. Even now, the 
Carthusians, who have a large monastery in the South of Eng- 
land, as well as at the Grande Chartreuse and the Certosa near 
Florence, never eat meat and never buy fish, although they will 
eat the latter when given to them as an alms. Their usual 
regimen consists of eggs and cheese on Sundays and Thursdays ; 
nothing but bread and water on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, and boiled pulse and herbs on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
Their bread, which they may eat every day, is made of bran. ‘The 
Trappists, again, and certain Reforms of the Benedictines, never 
eat meat, and the Dominicans only eat it when they are preaching. 
The Capuchins keep two Lents, the usual one, and another, of 
about equal length, in the autumn. The Jesuits, on the other 
hand, during the long course of years which they devote to 
severe study, are usually dispensed from fasting altogether, 
and sometimes, but not always, from abstinence. Members of the 
Greek Church may take neither meat, fish, eggs, milk, cheese, 
wine, beer, nor oil on any Wednesday or Friday in Lent; and 
throughout the same season, in the Coptic Church, no eating, 
drinking, or smoking is allowed until the service is over in the 
church, at about 1 P.M. 

_ It is interesting to remember that, when the rules about fast- 
ing were far stricter among Roman Catholics in England than 
they are now, such a thing as eating flesh during Lent being 
unheard of, and the fast days at other times being then much 
more numerous than at present, it was very difficult for those 
living inland to get any fresh fish, caught in the sea, and that the 
oe to say nothing of certain other vegetables, had not yet 

nm introduced into this country. Tea and coffee were un- 
known, as also were tobacco and many other little luxuries 
which tend to make a day of fasting or abstinence far from 
intolerable in modern times. Nor should it be forgotten that 
eggs were not allowed on fast days in the middle ages. Cheese, 
milk, and butter were long forbidden. The permission to eat 
meat at the “one meal” on every day in Lent except Wednes- 
days and Fridays and the last four days of Holy Week is very 
modern indeed, nor is it universal. Another modern innovation 
is the toleration of the custom of taking a little tea or coffee with 
& few mouthfuls, which are not to count at all, at breakfast time, 
as well as the “half meal,” which, with certain restrictions, is 
allowed under the title of Collation, later on in the day. We 
fear that, however convenient and consoling these relaxations 
may be to those who profess the Roiaan Catholic religion, they 
can have no interest to the archeologist, except, perhaps, by way 
of contrast, in making him wonder at the marvellous powers of 
medieval insides. But we must tear ourselves away from a 
subject which offers much opportunity for contemplation and 
— to the antiquary, the historian, and the student of human 

ure, 


THE NEW YORK THEATRES. 


pus has been an unprofitable season at the theatres in the 
American metropolis. It is difficult to account for this. The 

ra has met with more generous patronage than ever before, and 

re does not appear to have been any lack of disposition to 


expend money on what the New York papers, with a delightful 
disregard of their own serious consideration of the subject, call 
“amusements.” It cannot be said that the theatres have been 
without attractions of sufficient merit to command public atten- 
tion ; but even such worthy productions as Mr. Mansfield’s 
Richard III., while hailed with enthusiasm by the cultured few, 
have failed to achieve complete success. It is a significant fact, how- 
ever, that the most prosperous aps one gy -s in New York City at the 
present time are those in which stock Companies are maintained. 
The “ combination ” theatres have ups and downs which leave 
their managers with small profits or none at all. These houses 
have no settled policy, and that militates strongly against their 
hold on the public. To be sure the Madison Square Theatre, 
since it has been under the management of A. M. Palmer, has 
been without a policy; but its actors and actresses are so firmly 
established in the public favour that it would require a number 
of unfortunate productions to shake the fortunes of the house. 
Aunt Jack was produced here on October 30, and is still running 
to good business, and will probably finish Mr. Palmer's season 
for him satisfactorily. Mrs. Agnes Booth, a woman of un- 
common histrionic talent, whose notable performance of Mrs. 
Ralston in Jim the Penman will not soon be forgotten, plays 
Aunt Jack deliciously, with suave unction, penetrative humour, 
and exquisite polish. The captivated counsel for the plaintiff is 
enacted by Mr. E. M. Holland, a player of rare talent, in a most 
delightful manner. Mr. Holland, since his entry into the Madi- 
son Square company, has had opportunities, not previously accorded 
him, of displaying his latent resources. He has made himself a 
conspicuous personage in the theatrical circle of America, and 
his success is made the more agreeable by his modesty and 

rsonal worth. Miss Maud Harrison, Frederic Robinson, and 
J. H. Stoddard are also in the cast, and contribute much to the 
excellence of the performance. 


At the Lyceum Theatre the current play is The Charity Ball. 
This work was made known on Nov. 19, and is the result 
of the joint labours of Messrs. Belasco and De Mille. These two 
gentlemen are playwrights-in-ordinary to the Lyceum Theatre, 
the former being a stage-manager, and the latter an actor of 
literary tendencies. All plays accepted by Mr. Daniel Frohman, 
manager of the Lyceum Theatre, are turned over to these fellow- 
workers, and by them are put through a filtering and refining 
process, designed to reduce them to conformity with the Lyceum 
Theatre standard. Upon production, if any scene in a new play 
is found to miss the desired effect, or if any situation is not 
sufficiently telling, Messrs. Belasco and De Mille hold a con- 
sultation and determine upon certain surgical operations, lopping 
off a bit here and adding a piece there, to make the scene or 
situation meet the public demand. Having thus acquired much 
experience in supplying the same public demand, what more 
natural than that these two dramatic tinkers should build 
a play out of the depths of their acquired knowledge? They 
have done it before, and now they have done it again. The 
Charity Bail is the result of a delikerate and studious attempt 
to catch the fancy of the mass of theatre-goers. The play 
has no other purpose. Hendrik Ibsen may construct dramas 
with a deep moral lesson concealed on their premises, if he 
chooses ; but Messrs. Belasco and De Mille make plays to suit 
the public taste. If the public wants a pathetic situation by 
moonlight in a minister’s study the public shall have it. If the 
day comes when the general desire is for a murder of infants by 
tramps in a rainstorm, why, the dear public shall have that too. 
Orders are filled at this shop with promptness and despatch. In 
spite of the fact, however, that The Charity Ball is built to 
order, it is not a bad play. It has the conspicuous merits of 
reflecting some truths of human nature, of introducing a clergy- 
man who is not what most Americans demand that a clergyman 
shall be—a milksop—and of possessing a distinctively national 
colour. Whatever else can be said of it—and a good deal can be 
said in praise—it is certainly an American play. It is well acted 
by the Lyceum company, Mr. Herbert Kelcey appearing to ad- 
vantage as the non-milksop clergyman. 


Mr. Augustin Daly opened the season at his theatre on 
October 2 with an adapted comedy called The Golden Widow, 
which immediately achieved the distinction of conspicuous failure. 
It was speedily removed to make room for another of Mr. Daly’s 
adaptations, entitled. The Great Unknown. This proved to bea 
much better piece than its predecessor, and was heartily enjoyed by 
the public during itsrun of a month. It was a light and amusing 
farce-comedy of the kind which Mr. Daly’s company of clever 
comedians handles with so much grace and vivacity. On 
December 28 the enterprising manager brought forward his 
annual revival of old comedy. This time his choice judiciously 
fell upon Shakspeare’s As You Like lt. The wisdom of the 
manager has been demonstrated by the large measure of his 
success in this movement. The ever-fresh and beautiful play has 
had its longest recorded run, and it is truly a feather in Mr. 
Daly’s cap that this edifying result has been achieved under his 
direction. The performance is brimming with merit. The key- 
note is sounded and maintained from beginning to end by Miss Ada 
Rehan, whose Rosalind is an unceasing fountain of Joyousness. 
She is a Rosalind of happy soul. This joyousness of es per- 
vades the play, and heightens by force of contrast the cynicism of 
the melancholy Jacques. Miss Rehan’s Rosalind is one of her 
sweetest and brightest conceptions. The other members of the 
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company have also won enviable distinction in this production. 
Mr. Drew’s Orlando has been a surprise, as well as a pleasure. 
Its earnestness and fervour have reached more depth than the 
young actor’s friends expected. Special attention has been given 
to the wrestling scene; for Mr. Drew is an athlete, though far 
from burly, and Charles’s fall is realistic. Mr. Lewis is not 
ag ~ the ideal of Touchstone, but he has peculiar merits ; 
and Miss Isabel Irving has revealed unsuspected talent as 
Audrey. It is the general mood of the performance and its ex- 
quisite finish that will strike the old playgoer more than any 
individual excellence. However, we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of knowing more about Mr. Daly’s treatment of As You 
Like It, for it is his intention to produce the comedy in London 
on his next visit. He also intends to bring forward Frou- 
Frou for the purpose of giving Miss Rehan an opportunity to 
exhibit her emotional capacity as the heroine of this lachrymose 
drama. 

At the Broadway Theatre on January 20 was produced The 
Prince and the Pauper—a dramatization of one of Mark Twain’s 
earlier stories by Abby Sage Richardson. <A prince meets a 
pauper who looks so much like him that he proposes to exchange 
clothing. After that is done the palace attendants refuse 
to believe that the gorgeously clad pauper is not the prince, 
and they drive out the ragged but real prince. The latter 
wanders about the city, and is finally taken under the protec- 
tion of a poor man, who eventually succeeds in restoring him 
to his palace and his honours. The play is a very poor one; 
but the dual réle of the prince oa the pauper is cleverly 

layed by Miss Elsie Leslie, who recently achieved fame as 

ittle Lord Fauntleroy. At the Star Theatre on January 13 
W. H. Crane produced a new American play, by the late David D. 
Lloyd, entitled The Senator. The drama is founded on the settle- 
ment of one of those claims against the Government which have 
been dragging through the Courts for years, like Jarndyce ». 
Jarndyce, carrying sorrow and disappointment with them. Mr. 
Crane has won great praise as Senator Hannibal Rivers, one of 
the new millionaire legislators from the West; and Mrs. Georgie 
Drew Barrymore has achieved success as a brilliant, lobbying 
widow. The play is an uncommonly good one. Mr. Lloyd did 
not live to finish it, the final touches being added by the inge- 
nious Sydney Rosenfeld. Mr. Crane has another new play which 
he has given with success. It is called On Probation, and is the 
work of Messrs. Brander Matthews and G. H. Jessop. The 
only other significant feature of the New York theatrical season 
thus far was the joint appearances of Mr. Edwin Booth and 
Mme. Modjeska at the Broadway Theatre, beginning on Octo- 
ber 14. Their acting was witnessed by large audiences, and was 
worthy of the large public interest which it aroused. Mme. 
Modjeska acted Lady Macbeth for the first time in the course of 
this engagement. Her conception of the part was that of a 
woman whose actions were prompted entirely by love and ambi- 
tion for her husband. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


ESSRS. AGNEW’S present exhibition of water-colour 

drawings includes many excellent and interesting examples 
of early and late English art, as well as a few works by foreign 
hands. There are specimens of Turner, Fred Walker, De Wint, 
Prout, Copley Fielding, and David Cox; as well as of Meissonier, 
Mr. He Moore, Mr. Birket Foster, and many other well- 
known artists of the present day. “The Weymouth Bay” (8) of 
Copley Fielding, with its promontory looming faintly like the 
ghost of a cliff, is striking. In De Wint’s “On the Yare” (11) 
the lines of light seem too conspicuously scratched on the paper, 
while his “ Harvest in the Midlands” (14) looks old-fashioned in 
style amongst the modern work around it; but his “ Minehead” 
(28) is very fine, with the sea in retreat, the fishing smacks 
drawn up on the shingle, their tawny brown sails hanging slack 
from the rigging to dry. The admirers of David Cox, numerous 
still, though not so ubiquitous as they used to be, will be 
gratified by the specimens of his mannered treatment of nature 
which Messrs. Agnew have collected. His ‘“ Crossing Lan- 
caster Sands” (254) is very fine, with its quaint composition, 
and effect of full sunlight. “A Cavalier in Waiting” (250) 
has M. Meissonier’s usual wonderful finish of execution; the 
man, clothed in a buff doublet, slashed with dark green, 
has an expression of animated malignity in his dusky eye. 
Otto Weber’s “Changing Pasture” (15) is too much like a 
chromo-lithograph in its brightness of colouring to be very 
pleasing, while the endeavour to obtain the effect of reflected 
light on the shadow side of objects gives them a false appear- 
ance of transparency. The mahogany-hued head of W. Hunt’s 
“Flower Seller” (204) is interesting, and sois his hard-looking green 
“ Apples” (214); but as much cannot be said of his “ Wreath of 
Flowers ” (262)—no one would know how to class such unheard- 
of blossoms. Of Prout’s several architectural drawings, his 
“Nuremberg” (25), showing the cathedral doorway with its 
figures drawn in in brown ink, and the shadows washed in, is 
charming, while the “Grand Piazza, Vicenza” (275), although 
appearing to be truthfully and well drawn, looks lifeless. Turner’s 


heavy English landscapes, appear to represent fairyland rather 
than earth. “Foley Hill” (271), looming out in pale blue. 
green beyond the transparencies of yellow-green trees, and the 
luminous apparition of “ St. Michael’s Mount” (287), seem to 
belong to another sphere than ours. 

The drawings likely to attract most attention here are the 
three beautiful examples of Fred Walker's interesting art. These 
are “The First Swallow” (278), a scene in a garden, wherein 
are walking two figures of a young girl and a graceful boy, who 
gaze across a pool of water at the sweeping flight of a swallow, 
“ Autumn ” (38) shows a country maiden in a lilac gown leaning 
against the trunk of an apple-tree, with the bright green of the 
orchard grass gleaming all around her in the vivid contrast so much 
| affected by the Preraphaelites; this contrast is accentuated by an 
| orange that the girl holds in her hand. The drawing of the branches 
of the apple-tree is delicate, and defines with truth the sharp, 
crisp shapes of the leaves. “Spring” (44) is a view of a wood; 
a cottage girl leans forward with exquisite grace and ease, and 
pauses with outstretched hand to put aside the intrusive twigs of 
a hazel-bush, as she advances to gather the early primroses, 
The variety of greens in this woodland scene are surprising, ev 
known shade seems to be represented here, and all lead up to the 
choice yellow of the clumps of pale primroses. The little burst- 
ing buds on the bushes are given with all the precision of nature; 
they appear to be bright green, like lamps, when seen in the 
shade, while they are dark, like little flights of birds, where they 
appear in profile against the sky. Mr. G. C. Wetherbee has a 
pretty idyl of dancing lambs and apple-blossoms as a background 
to a love-sick maid in his “In the Spring Time” (103). Mr. 
Chialiva exhibits some charming portrait groups of sheep, unim- 
peded by their winter coats—which are so destructive to all 
coquettish outline of figure—in “Green Pastures and Still 
Waters” (215). Mr. Wilfred Ball delights to paint effects in 
which yellow and red play important parts, and numerous ex- 
amples are here in his bits of Dutch and English landscapes. Mr. 
Topham has not been happy in his selection of a type for his 
heads in “At the Spring” (159); while, as to Mr. Edward 
Radford’s “ Polycrates” (52), if it were not for the explanatory 
story given in the Catalogue, the spectator would be fully justi- 
fied in supposing that the fish offered by the kneeling sailor was 
none of the freshest, for Polycrates turns away his head with a 
— look of disgust as he holds his hand up towards his 
ace. 

Unless the people who hunt with the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds have a great deal of good-nature, or very little power 
of observation, Mr. Fred Hall will be a wise man not to go down 
to Porlock any more. But there is really no sting and a vast 
deal of merriment in the very original artistic joke which he has 
perpetrated, and which Mr. Robert Dunthorne is exhibiting at 
“The Rembrandt Head” Gallery in Vigo Street. Mr. Hall calls 
these sketches “ Sportive Shadows,” and some of them are simply 
silhouettes of men, women, horses, and dogs, treated much after 
the fashion of the Chat Noir in Paris. Others are oil sketches in 
colour, hastily washed in with a great deal of turpentine, so 
lightly that one or two of them might easily be taken for pastels. 
The friends of Mr. Heneage, M.P., will recognize a delightful 
back view of him in scarlet, and other persons well known to 
London as well as to hunting society may smile to see themselves 
caricatured. We are not sure that the ladies will be amused. 
The intensely ill-favoured female person of quality singing “The 
Harbour Bar” at a hunting concert, and the stout ladies who 
ride to hounds with such a spirited determination, will, we 
hope, be unable to discover any likeness to themselves. The 
fiend who kills his horses outright; the sporting curate, jolt 
stout, with a deep-red face; the thin old gentleman who 1 


0 1s 
“one of the old school”; the local ’Arry in many forms of 
splendour; the hounds, admirably drawn in all manner of 
positions ; the varied humours of the hunting-field—all are 
done justice to by Mr. Fred Hall’s rapid pencil, and occasional 
that justice is tempered with mercy. It is always tempered wi 
good-humour, and no one, not even the victims, will visit the 
gallery without being thoroughly amused and delighted. Mr. 
Hall, in his serious moments, is an advanced and skilful member 
of our new Cornish school of painters, of which Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes is the best-known exponent. His “Sportive Shadows” 
form a kind of antimasque to the more solemn display of sport 
in art, which is making itself popular at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Galleries in New Bond Street there 
is now on view a series of paintings and drawings of Berkshire 
scenery, by Mr. Yeend King, Mr. John M. Bromley, and Mr. 
J. M. Macintosh. Berkshire, comprising as it does some of the 
most striking parts of the Thames scenery, as well as of many 
picturesque streams, canals, and dykes, offers a good field to the 
artist ; and when we add that to these advantages of water-ways 
are added, in the hands of competent painters, those of the old 
coaching roads, passing through villages that still lie far remov 
from railways, and which are as irregularly built and as sleepy- 
looking as it is possible to be, we have said enough to show that 
this exhibition is full of charming subjects. . 
In the centre of the chief gallery hangs Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s 
large canvas of “ Royal Windsor” (80), which gives a grand an 
almost theatrical view of the castle soaring out of a mass of grey 
smoke that rises from the town and envelops the base of the ro 
while the wide and quiet river has two royal swans floating 
on its surface. Mr. Yeend King has given preference to the 


drawings, seen in the neighbourhood of several solid, rather 
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high streets and market-places of country towns, as well as to 
those most fascinating “Fish Ponds, Bucklebury” (53); while 
Mr. Macintosh has chosen the osier-beds about Woolhampton, 
and the stretches of the quiet waters of the Kennet Canal, with 
its beauty of poplars and silver larches. But both artists 
have climbed the heights of Bucklebury Common, and revelled 
in its gorse and skies. Mr. Macintosh’s two drawings, “ In Alder- 
maston Park” (1 and 47), are very beautiful, with their care- 
fully-considered trees; and his several views of the village of 
“ Brimpton ” are fine. Mr. Yeend King’s “ Market Ilsley ” (84), 
seen under snow, is original and interesting; while the boldness 
both of the subject and treatment of his “ Abingdon Bridge” 
(97), with its flat, grey-sided structure seen against an almost 
white sky, the grey river flowing below, and the dark side of the 
bridge leading up to it, is refreshingly novel. Mr. Bromley has 
many pleasing bits of river and hill side, but the heaviness of his 
manner of treating trees in full foliage is somewhat depressing. 
His “ Maidenhead” (107), however, is gaod in the way in which 
it gives the impression of being flooded with light. On the whole, 
this little exhibition, in its strictly English character and attention 
to native beauty, deserves great praise, and, besides displaying a 
remarkable new talent in Mr. Macintosh, gives an opportunity to 
a known artist, Mr. Yeend King, to succeed in subjects which 
are somewhat more ambitious than he has been wont to take up. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 
HE last two of Mr. Dannreuther’s Twentieth Series of 


Chamber Concerts have contained some performances of 
more than usual interest. The programme on January 30th con- 
sisted of Dr. Hubert Parry’s fine Duet in E minor for two 
—- admirably played by the concert-giver and Miss 

ily Daymond ; an exhilarating Sonata for Flute and Clavier by 
Bach; Schumann’s Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 11, and three Romances 
for Oboe and Pianoforte, Op. 94 ; Saint-Saéns’s quaint Caprice on 
Danish and Russian Airs for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, and Piano- 
forte, Op. 79; and songs by Brahms, sung with her usual 
earnestness and intelligence by Miss Anna Williams. That of 
the Concert on the 13th inst. comprised an important novelty, in 
the shape of a new Pianoforte Trio, by Dr. Hubert Parry, a 
recent work of the composer, which had not previously been 
heard in public. Of the four movements of which it consists, the 
opening Allegro, with its lovely first subject, is undoubtedly the 
most captivating on a first hearing, besides being the most full 
of the composer’s own individuality. In the other movements, 
ially in the second and third, oddly named “ Capriccio ” and 
“Lament” respectively, Dr. Parry is less himself, and seems to 
have fallen under the influence of Dvofik. This is particularly 
the case with the “Capriccio,” in which a Mazurka-like rhythm 
is very strongly marked. In spite of these inequalities, the work 
produced a very favourable impression, and sustains, if it does 
not increase, the composer's high reputation. The rest of the 
programme consisted of Beethoven’s Sonata in C, for Violoncello 
and Pianoforte ; the same master’s Pianoforte Trio in D, Op. 70, 
No.1; and Schumann’s Third Sonata, in G minor, Op. 22, for 
Pianoforte, in which Mr. Dannreuther was heard to the utmost 
advantage. 

Jacob Rosenhain, whose name appeared for the first time in a 
Crystal Palace programme last Saturday, belongs to a school of 
composers which is now out of fashion. Born in 1813, a pupil 
of Schnyder of Wartensee and Kalliwoda, he appeared in London 
asa pianist so far back as 1837, subsequently living in Paris, 
where he carried on a school of pianoforte playing in conjunction 
with J. B. Cramer. The friend of Chopin, Moscheles, and 
Mendelssohn, he is best known as a song-writer, though he has 
also composed four operas (one of which was performed at the 
Grand Opéra, Paris, in 1851), three symphonies, four pianoforte 
trios, and other chamber music. His Concerto in D minor, 
which was played by Miss Fanny Davies at the last Saturday 
Concert, although numbered Op. 73, is obviously a work en- 
tirely uninfluenced by the most recent developments of pianoforte 
music. It belongs to the school of Hummel, a composer who, 
though his merits are now perhaps somewhat underrated, cannot 
be expected ever to regain the popularity which he once enjoyed. 
Miss Davies is always most successful in works whose tendency 
lies towards the direction in which Hummel and his followers 
worked, and she was, therefore, well advised in bringing forward 
Rosenhain’s Concerto. It certainly could not have been heard to 
greater advantage than as performed by her last Saturday ; every 
passage received the most careful and delicate treatment, and 
every point was brought forward with the utmost conscien- 
tiousness and accuracy. The result was enjoyable, though the 
work is not of sufficient interest to awaken a keen desire 
for its repetition. The only other feature of interest in last 

turday’s concert was the appearance of Mlle. Amelia Sinico, a 
daughter of the well-known soprano who has so long been asso- 
ciated with the Italian opera in this country. Mlle. Sinico 
apparently has a good voice, both as regards compass and 
quality ; but the Crystal Palace Concert Room is acoustically so 
unsatisfactory for vocal performances that it is hardly possible to 
say whether the defects in her singing were due to insufficient 

g or to nervousness. The programme also included 
Beethoven's Egmont Overture, Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony, 


. iad Sullivan’s “Overtura di Ballo”; while Miss Davies played, 


by way of solos, Bach’s Fugue in A minor and Mendelssohn’s 
Andante and Rondo Capriccioso. 

At the Popular Concert last Saturday at St. James’s Hall, 
Herr Johann Kruse, an Australian pupil of Professor Joachim, 
was the leading violinist. Herr Kruse was heard at these con- 
certs last year, when his performances did not give unrestricted 
satisfaction. It is, therefore, the more satisfactory to chronicle 
the marked improvement which his playing exhibited last week. 
He led Mozart's Quartet in E flat, Op. 4, in a thoroughly musi- 
cianly and artistic manner, showing that as a player of chamber 
music he possesses high qualifications, and has caught not a little 
of the spirit of his great master. In Schumann’s Pianoforte and 
Violin Sonata in A minor, Op. 105, in which Herr Kruse was 
associated with Mlle. Janotha, his performance was not quite so 
satisfactory; but the reason of this was evidently that the 
pianist’s reading of the work was not that to which he was accus- 
tomed, so that the result can hardly have been called harmonious. 
Mlle. Janotha played, by way of solo, Beethoven’s (so-called) 
Sonata Appassionata, and, in response to an encore, the same 
composer’s trivial variations on “ Rule Britannia.” Probabl 
most musicians would agree that the latter work was not wort 
the trouble of playing; but, if the contrary were the case, Mlle. 
Janotha might have treated it a little less like a musical joke 
than she did on this occasion. The concert concluded with an 
admirable performance of Brahms’s “ Zigeuner-Lieder,” the vocal 
parts in which were sung by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, Miss 
Margaret Hall, and Mr. Shakespeare, and the accompaniments 
played by Mile. Janotha. 

The first + ee this season of Professor Joachim, which 
took place at the Popular Concert last Monday evening, attracted, 
as it has done for years past, a large and enthusiastic audience, 
which greeted the great artist with the utmost warmth. The 
programme consisted almost entirely of familiar works, the 
Quartet being Beethoven’s Op. 59, No. 3—the third and most 
beautiful of the Rasoumowski set—and Haydn's genial work in 
C major, Op. 33; while Dr. Joachim played—as he alone can 
play it—Bach’s Chaconne for Violin solo, and, in response to an 
irresistible demand for an encore, an Allegro from one of the 
same master’s Violin Sonatas. The enthusiasm of the audience 
did not expend itself on the great violinist alone; but the pianist, 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann, and the vocalist, Miss Liza Lehmann, 
also came in for their share of applause. ‘The playing by the 
former of three of Scarlatti’s short harpsichord pieces was re- 
warded with an encore, while, after Miss Lehmann had sung a 
graceful old French song, “ Le Portrait,” a little work which 
was popular some sixty years ago, she was forced to appear 
again and sing Francis Thomé’s charming “ Perles d'Or.” Miss 
Lehmann’s other songs, both of which, it is needless to say, were 
sung with her usual grace and refinement, were Kjerulf’s “ Du 
fragst mich” and Eugene d’Albert’s “Das Miidchen und der 
Schmetterling.” 

Following the example of Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, Miss 
Marguerite Hall and Mr. William Nicholl gave last Tuesday 
afternoon at Steinway Hall the first of a series of three vocal 
recitals, the programmes of which promise to be of more than 
usual interest. Miss Hall’s singing is so well and so favour- 
ably known to concert-goers that it is unnecessary to comment 
upon her performances last Tuesday, all of which were che- 
racterized by great charm and excellent method. Of the six 
songs which she sang, the most interesting were a graceful set- 
ting by Max Stange of Goethe’s “ Bekehrte,” and a poetical 
song, “ Les Roses d’Ispahan,” by Gabriel Fauré, a composer of 
great gifts, but inclined to mar his work by a too obvious att x | 
after originality. Miss Hall was also heard in songs by Handel, 
Henschel, and Mary Carmichael, besides joining Mr. Nicholl in 
duets by Schumann, Brahms, and A. J. Thomas. Mr. Nicholl 
has not the same vocal advantages as Miss Hall. His voice is 
not in its first freshness, and his style is somewhat hard; but he 
has improved greatly since his first appearance a few years ago, 
and in a limited area, like Steinway Hall, he is heard to greater 
advantage than ina larger room. He sang a well-written and 
devotional “Salvator Mundi,” the composition of Dr. F. S, Glad- 
stone; an air from Auber’s Masaniello, and three songs by Mr. 
A. D. Duvivier, which are above the average, and display con- 
siderable style and knowledge of effect. At the same concert 
M. Tivadar Nachéz played four violin solos. 

On Wednesday night the Royal Choral Society, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Barnby, gave a highly efficient performance 
of Gounod’s oratorio The Redemption. lt is difficult to account 
for the amount of popularity which the work still, apparently, 
possesses, and which was suflicient to attract a large audience to 
the Albert Hall last Wednesday. The general sentimentality, 
not to say weakness, of the music, and the lack of any developed 
choral writing, will always prevent its being accepted by musi- 
cians as even representative of its composer at his best ; while, re- 
garded as an oratorio, it is open to even severer criticism, Possibly 
the defects so apparent to musicians are merits in the eyes of un- 
educated concert-goers, to whom more elaborate and sounder works 
are incomprehensible. If this is the case, the spread of musical 
education can only be relied upon to banish such compositions 
to the oblivion which they deserve. The performance was, on 
the whole, satisfactory, though it would not bear comparison with 
that at Birmingham, where the work was first produced some 
seven years ago. The solos were taken by Mme. Dotti, Miss Ruth 
Elvidge, Mme. Belle Cole, and Messrs. McKay, Henry Pope, and 


Watkin Mills, The baritone music was by far the best sung. 
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Mr. McKay was good in the first part of the work ; but the exer- 
tion of singing all the tenor solos, which the composer intended 
should be allotted to different voices, was apparently too much 
for him, and his singing towards the end of the evening was 
consequently ineffective. The honours of the performance fell 
to the chorus and orchestra, both of whom were in all respects 
excellent, 


MONEY MATTERS. 
OX Thursday the Directors of the Bank of England—unwisely, 


as we venture to think—reduced their rate of discount from 
6 per cent., at which it stood for 74 weeks, to 5 per cent. No 
doubt their position was a difficult one. Their reserve now 
exceeds 16 millions, being equal to half a sovereign for every 
sovereign for which they are liable. Trade, too, has suffered 
from the high rates, and the outside market was crying out loudly 
for relief. But it is to be remembered that the reserve has in- 
creased mainly at the expense of the internal circulation. For 
instance, the addition to it in the week ended Wednesday night 
was nearly 1,400,000/., and of that amount barely 353,000/. came 
from abroad, nearly £00,000/. came from the internal circulation, 
and a quarter of a million was added to it by the increase in the 
authorized circulation permitted by the Order in Council issued 
last week. To put the matter a little differently, since Christmas 
last less than 2 millions in gold have been received from abroad, 
while 3} millions have come back from the circulation. As for the 
outcry of the outside market it did not deserve consideration, for 
the market deliberately speculated for the fall, and thus incurred 
losses with its eyes open. Lastly, though it is true that trade has 
suffered, the suffering has been inflicted, and we venture to think 
the Directors ought not to have lowered the rate until they had 
attained the object for which the injury was inflicted. As 
a matter of course the joint-stock and private banks have put 
down the rates they allow on deposits to 3} per cent., 
while the bill-brokers and discount-houses have reduced to 33 per 
cent. the rate for money at call, and 4 per cent. the rate they 
allow for money at notice. It is clear, therefore, that the banks 
and the discount-houses intend to continue their reckless specula- 
tion for the fall in money, and therefore gold may begin to be 
exported in large amounts unless the Bank of England adopts 
very energetic measures. 

The silver market has been inactive all through the week. 
There has been very little demand for India, and scarcely any for 
any other country. And, further, the market was depressed by 
the announcement that on Wednesday next the India Council 
will increase the amount of bills and telegraphic transfers to be 
offered for tender. On Thursday, however, there was a slight 
recovery, caused by a telegram to the effect that the Finance Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate will report a Bill authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to increase the purchases of silver, 
storing it as bullion and issuing certificates against it. 

The reduction of the Bank rate on Thursday had little effect 
upon the stock markets. Speculators have suffered heavily from 
the high rates that have been charged for so long now; and, as 
they know that the comparative ease is to a large extent arti- 
ficial, they fear that it may be very short-lived. Besides, there 
is less investment going on than usual at this season of the year, 
partly because prices are so very high, and partly because the 
rates on deposit are so good. And there are a great number of 
other influences deterring speculation. In consequence of the 
report that coal has been found in Kent, South-Eastern stocks 
have been run up; but with this exception there has been little 
doing in the home railway market. The increase in the working 
expenses of all our railways must be very large this year; and, if 
the threatened coal strike occurs, the railways will suffer, not 
only from the rise in price which is inevitable, but also from the 
falling off in traffic and from the general inconvenience that will 
be felt by every industry in the country. The market for inter- 
national securities is depressed by the state of the Berlin bourse. 
Mining and other industrial shares have of late had a very heavy 
fall, and it is feared that there may be strikes that will occasion 
even greater losses. It is hoped, indeed, that a severe crisis may be 
avoided, at all events for the present; but it seems clear that the 
liquidation of the bad business that has been accumulating for years 
has already begun in Berlin. In Buenos Ayres the crisis continues. 
The premium on gold fluctuates about 120 per cent., and the utmost 
that is hoped is, that a collapse may be staved off, and that the crisis 
may be protracted perhaps for years. The state of Brazil is any- 
thing but reassuring. A decree of the Government requires all 
foreign Companies trading in the country to keep half of their 
capital in Brazil. The decree is clearly impracticable, but it can- 
not fail to have a very unfavourable influence upon foreign in- 
vestors. Another decree has been issued dividing the country 
into three districts, each of which is to have a bank entitled to 
issue notes to the amount of its capital; but the notes are not to 
be legal tender outside the district. On the other hand, the three 
banks are authorized to do almost every conceivable kind of busi- 
ness. The banking and building crisis in Italy has not yet come 
to an end, and both Spain and Portugal are in a bad way, finan- 
cially and politically. In the United States the Secretary of the 
Treasury is calling in the deposits that he had placed with 
the banks, and is thereby lessening the resources of the 
latter. At the same time the revenue is being collected at a rapid 
rate. Consequently, money is becoming scarcer and dearer in 


| 


New York, and there are fears that stringency may be felt before 
long. Rumours of wars of rates between the railway Ccmpaniegs 
are current, and altogether there seems to be a fidgety feeling in 
New York little calculated to encourage Europeans to purchase 
American securities. South African land and gold shares have 
been depressed during the week by selling from South Africa and 
the Continent. It is said that the South African banks are call. 
ing in loans, and thereby compelling speculators to sell at what- 
ever price they can get. There has also been a fall in De Beer's 
shares, owing to disagreement with the Exploration Company, 
which is threatening formidable competition. Evidently the De 
Beer's Company has not that monopoly which it boasted of a 
little while ago. And nitrate shares have also fallen, as it seems 
impossible to bring about an agreement between the producing 
Companies. 

Trade continues fairly good, though not quite so good as it 
might be inferred to be from the railway traflic returns, for those 
returns compare with a week last year when communication was 
interrupted by snow. Still, speaking generally, business is large 
and profitable. Prices are fairly well maintained, and there has 
been, with fluctuations, some recovery in the price of pig-iron. 
The chief exception to the general prosperity is presented by the 
cotton trade. Owing to the very small demand from the Far 
East, manufacturers find that they cannot put up the price of ma- 
nufactured cotton; and they cannot get down the price of yarns 
because the price of raw cotton is so high. Consequently many 
of them have ceased working, and suggestions “any wn put for- 
ward for a combined arrangement to work short time. Even the 
spinning branch of the industry complains that it also is suffering, 
and that short time will have to be adopted unless the price of 
the raw material can be reduced. 

We are threatened with a strike in the coal trade such as has 
not occurred for several years. The miners, who in the course 
of about eighteen months have obtained advances in their wages 
of from 25 to 30 per cent., are asking for another rise of 10 per 
cent. The coalowners, at a large representative meeting, decided 
to resist the demand at any cost, and to take steps to form a 
Coalowners’ Federation. The miners have held an equally repre- 
sentative meeting, at which they have decided to insist upon the 
demand. And if both sides carry out their resolutions, it is said 
that there will be a strike which will throw out of employment 
from 350,000 to 400,000 men, and will cause a stoppage of out- 
put of about three millions of tons a week. Such a strike as 
this would clearly disorganize the whole business of the 
country, and therefore inflict incalculable loss. The miners 
allege that there has been a rise in the price of coal 
of front three to five shillings a ton, and that the increase in 
their wages amounts to only about 1s. 6d. per ton. The owners 
reply that, as many of the contracts entered into by them when 
prices were low have not yet expired, they really are not re- 
ceiving the benefit from the rise which is generally supposed. 
Whatever the facts may be, a great and prolonged strike would be 
so disastrous that it is to be hoped some means of avoiding it may 
be found. 

The report that coal has been found in Kent has met with a 
good deal of incredulity. Upon the Stock Exchange, it is true, 
it has served as a reason for running up the price of South- 
Eastern Stock, but the City generally observes that similar 
reports have been put forward in the past from time to time. 
lf, however, it proves to be a fact that coal in large quantities 
does exist in Kent it would be of immense importance, for our 
coalfields are being rapidly exhausted. The working of them 
now has to be carried on at immense depths, 


STRAFFORD AT OXFORD. 


ie is easy to lose a sense of proportion in criticizing the 
efforts of amateurs, especially young amateurs. But when 
all deductions have been made, it is nothing more than just to 
say that the presentation of Strafford by the Oxford under- 
graduates has been more than creditable to all concerned in the 
production. There was some talk of the O.U.D.S. reviving 
Marlowe's Jew of Malta, and beyond question the revival 
would have appealed strongly to a small group of interested 
scholars. But it would have been difficult to have aroused 
anything like general interest in the production. Wisely, there- 
fore, to our thinking, the idea was abandoned, and _ the 
Society, setting their sails for a somewhat fuller breeze, decided 
on the production of Strafford. It is the fashion to say—perhaps 
to think—that Strafford 1s not a good acting play. The majority 
of those who say so have never seen it acted. It would indeed be 
ridiculous to contend that as an acting play it does not contain 
faults, manifold and glaring ; but, for all that, it would, we take it, 
be the opinion of most of those who saw it for the first time durmg 
the past week that it acts infinitely better than they would have 
expected. The first two acts appear, perhaps, to drag a little; 
but the dramatic interest is gradually heightened until it reaches 
a climax in the splendid scene between Strafford and Pym with 
which the drama closes. At the same time it is not easy to under- 
stand why Mr. Browning so deliberately violated—or rather 
ignored—historical fact in the creation of Strafford. The Strafford 
of history was certainly not less dramatically capable than Brown- 
ing’s—essentially a “strong man,” with infinite reserve force; @ 
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believer not in the individual but in the system; a friend not so 
much to Charles as to the monarchical idea which he so unhap- 
pily represented ; capable, perhaps, beyond any man of his time 
of self-sacrificing devotion to a political principle. But this is 
not the Strafford of the play. The dominant note of the drama is 
devotion not toa principle, not toa party, but to a person—a 

rson represented by the poet as more unworthy of such devo- 
tion than he was. In what way the poet has heightened the 
dramatic effect by this gratuitous departure from history we fail 
to see. 

The representation of the play, though more than creditable, 
on the whole, was conspicuously unequal. Almost the whole 
burden of the play falls upon the representative of the title- 

, which was admirably filled by Mr. Henry Irving, of 
New College. It takes the spectator some little time to get 
reconciled to the distortion to which one of the best known 
characters in English history has been subjected at the poet’s 
hand; but that initial difficulty once overcome, nothing 
but admiration for the skill of the young actor remains. Mr. 
Irving’s presentation of Strafford is sedulously faithful to 
Mr. Browning’s conception ; a man full of impulsive affection for 
the King; almost “intoxicated by a glimpse into the King’s 
closet”; thwarted at every step by the folly of the Queen and 
the jealousy of the resourceless and trifling courtiers by whom 
she was surrounded ; patient under failure; loyal to the last. 
Mr. Irving’s performance is not only finished and artistic 
throughout, but gives evidence at times of unsuspected power. 
In the last act in particular—first in the touching scene with 
his children, and afterwards in the final interview with his 
unfortunate master, Mr. Irving is seen to especial advantage. 
There is as much of easy grace about the first scene as there is 
evidence of power about the second. The King is excellently 
played by Mr. Alan Mackinnon, who is also responsible for 
the careful manner in which the play is staged; while Mr. 
E. H. Clark, notwithstanding a curiously incongruous make-up, 
is not less satisfactory as Pym. Among the minor parts, the 
best perhaps were Lord Warkworth’s Hollis, Mr. Farmer's 
Vane the Younger, and Mr. Lambert’s “ Puritan.” Some, how- 
ever, of the relatively less important characters—notably that of 
Hampden—were less competently filled than might have been 
expected from a Society so fertile in resources as the O.U.D.S. 
Mrs. Charles Sim once more lent the Society her invaluable 
assistance, and played Lady Carlisle with all her wonted grace. 

The play was admirably put on. The whole of the scenery 
was designed by Mr. Alma Tadema and executed with his ac- 
Tepemed skill by Mr. Thomas W. Hall. For the stage manage- 
ment Mr. Mackinnon was responsible. There are signs, it would 
seem, that the “fight for the drama at Oxford” is not yet con- 
clusively won. But so long as the O.U.D.S. continue to do such 
excellent work as they have done in their recent revivals, nothing 
but the narrowest pedantry could condemn them to extinction, 
or deny their right to a substantive place among the “ legitimate 
pastimes,” if not among the “ serious studies,” of the University. 


NEGO QUIA IMPOSSIBILE. 


Mr. T. W. Russell—They (the Parnellites) sought to blacken not 
only the public but the private characters of Lord Spencer and Mr. 
Trevelyan. (Parnellite cries of “No! No.”) Will the right hon. mem- 
ber for Bridgeton deny it ? 

Sir George Trevelyan—Yes! 1 do deny it. 


I DO deny it. True, in Eighty-four 
Some most unpleasant things were said and written, 
But (as I now have seen three years or more) 
By one who smote me friendly I was smitten. 
Dear William meant it for our good. That calms 
Resentful thoughts of his rebukes outspoken ; 
He could not know that by his precious balms 
The heads he loved while chastening might be broken. 
Public offenders, we deserved the scourge, 
Nor did he, save with public motives, ply it ; 
But he attacked our private fame, you urge— 
No! I deny it. 


Ido deny it. What, if many a line 

Of that sweet print I now delight to study 
Proclaimed our hands—Lord Spencer's bands and mine— 

With cruel murders of the guiltless bloody ? 
What if he said—that anger finding vent 

Which his high purpose, I admit it, hallows— 
Not only that we slew the innocent, 

But knew it, when we sent them to the gallows ? 
Did that affect my private character ? 

Do men who merely use me thus decry it ? 
No! no! You ask me to deny it, sir— 

I do deny it. 


Ido—I do deny it. You may say 

That there were charges which (to speak with candour) 
Launched in dear William’s blunt impetuous way 
Sailed rather near the wind of private slander. 


As when, for instance, many score of times 
We were denounced by him, a patriot blameless, 
For our alleged complicity in crimes 
Vile and abhorrent, hideous and nameless. 
Foul charge, no doubt, but . . . what’s that ? To the man 
And not the politician you apply it ? 
Deny that application if i can ? 
I do deny it. 


I must deny it. Are not these our friends ? 

(Till the next change in the Gladstonian weather) 
Do we not take, to gain our common ends, 

Sweet counsel—sweet as things permit—together P 
Have I not kissed the lips that flung me shame? 

Asked pardon for my prejudices narrow ? 
Embraced the would-be murderers of my fame ? 

And grasped the hand that sped the poisoned arrow P 
And shall I—can I own me smarting still 

Beneath its deadly barb, and, stricken by it, 
My honour bleeding—nay ! I must—I will 

I do deny it. 


REVIEWS. 


GREEK SHORTHAND.* 


HEE is a little tract (forty pages of moderate size in print 
and eleven pages of facsimile from MSS.) which may defy 
the most A vemmeed my critic to speak anything but good of it. 

Twenty years was the period which the late Charles Graux, in 
1881, assigned to the preparations which would still be necessary 
before there could be written a definitive and satisfactory hand- 
book of Greek paleeography, sufficiently complete to displace pre- 
decessors. A decade almost has passed, and it is now evident 
that Graux was not excessive in his estimate. The tenor of Mr. 
Allen’s simple statements we take to be this—that for the settle- 
ment of some of the questions which paleographers have proposed 
to themselves the whole available material in the world will be 
barely sufficient ; that of the existing, and therefore in one sense 
available, material a great part has not yet been made generally 
known; and that, as might be expected, conclusions drawn from 
a part only, and that part selected by the accidental course of 
publication, are apt to be demonstrably erroneous :— 

The science of Greek Palxography, or at least that portion of it which 
deals with contractions, has reached a point at which what is necessary for 
its progress is not the production of all-inclusive handbooks with an imme- 
diate practical aim, where conclusions are laid down with all possible 
definiteness and width, but rather a series of observations of the actual 
usage of manuscripts, noted with all available accuracy by investigators 
whose occupations have given them familiarity with the ways of scribes 
and the possibilities of Greek writing. Such observations indeed must be 
classified and brought into relations with one another, and hypotheses may 
be suggested to explain the facts observed; but as with any other yet un- 
developed science, the first and main object must be the collection of fresh 
evidence. 

The present tract consists mainly of such material, derived 
chiefly from MSS. in the Bodleian and the British Museum, with 
additions obtained during “a tour in France and Italy in the 
early part of last year (1888), undertaken under the Craven Trust.” 
The facsimiles (of which we may say in passing that they are cer- 
tainly more clear and satisfactory than those, for example, of 
Lehmann’s book on Greek Abbreviations), and the brief com- 
mentary which precedes them, are both divided into two parts, 
corresponding to the fundamental divisions of this particular de- 
partment, the department of contracted writing or shorthand, 
There are, that is to say, in Greek MSS. two systems, or remains 
of two systems, of contraction, a later system, to which the name 
of tachygraphy has been specially restricted, and an earlier system. 
This earlier system, though it is so far lost to us as a system that 
the very principle on which it was based isa matter of dis- 
pute, is nevertheless named by palwographers “the ordinary ” 
method, from the fact that, of those of its contractions which now 
survive at all, many are of extremely common occurrence in 
writing not otherwise contracted, so that these particular con- 
tractions are almost as familiar to the readers of MSS. as the full 
alphabet ; while as to the later “tachygraphic” system, the ques- 
tion how far it entered into the copying of ordinary books is just 
one of those which await fresh evidence. The “ tachygraphic” 
illustrations in Mr. Allen’s book are arranged according to the 
MSS. from which they have been drawn, one of the main points 
in this branch being to determine the limits of a particular use; 
the other illustrations are arranged in the manner most convenient 
for reference, in the alphabetical order of the letters, syllables, or 
words represented in the compendia. The value of the material 
cannot be doubted by any one who will compare it with the 
current accounts, as represented in the corresponding sections of 
Lehmann. 

To the general reader the most interesting part of this science 
will be the examples of gradual change presented by the succes- 
sive phases of a particular sign. In Greek paleography, as in 
every department of knowledge, has been felt the influence of 


* Notes on Abbreviations in Greek Manuscripts. By T. W. Allen, Queen’s 
College, Oxford, Craven Fellow. Clarendon Press, 1889. 
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that which is sometimes grandiloquently called, as if it were a 
new thing, the spirit of evolution, but which is in reality neither 
more nor less than scientific method, the old and the only, ex- 
tending itself where it was disregarded before. In the history of 
writing, as in other things, proper attention is now paid to de- 
velopment ; nor does any subject offer more apt and more in- 
structive illustrations. In Mr. Allen’s Plate V., for instance, 
will be found a charming progression of signs for érra, a word 
hard-worked in some kinds of argument. The original form, or 
rather the earliest form that can be now traced, is a monogram, 
containing (at least) the letters ra. The a (an “a” of the same 
form which appears in our common Roman print) is obvious even 
to the untrained eye; the r and the. can be recognized with a 
little explanation. But without the historical series which Mr. 
Allen presents no one could possibly have foreseen that this 
highly respectable character would count among its direct de- 
scendants one object like an ill-drawn note of interrogation, 
broad in the curl and short in the shank, another like a rather 
crooked minim in musical notation, and a whole crowd which can 
be likened to nothing but the handles of an open pair of scissors 
rudely sketched by a child. None of these types have the 
slightest hint in them of the original Greek letters, or, so far as 
they do suggest them, would appear, without the historical illus- 
trations, to represent them by methods altogether different from 
the true origin. We have never seen more curious and interest- 
ing cases of evolution than this and other like examples in the 

lates. They are as good for this purpose (better they could not 

) as the progressive types of the British coinage, in which the 
laureate head of Cesar is seen to sink gradually into an oblique 
line of dots, or the triumphal chariot, horses and all, is swallowed 
up by a sort of dumb-bell, which history proves to be lineally 
derived from the leg-bone of a prancing steed. 

Not but that, in applying this very method of historic investi- 
gation, we need caution to prevent us from unduly extending our 
principles, and from assuming that a method of derivation proved 
applicable to one case must necessarily be applicable to others. 
It is clear that some of the abbreviations, even those apparently 
most remote in form from the full letters for which they stand, 
are really descended from’ those letters, through the intervention 
of more or less perfect monograms. But we are not therefore to 
conclude that every compendium is a monogram or descended 
from a monogram. The signs which stand for the word ydp may 
be all derivable from combinations of signs for the several letters, 
y, a, and p. Or they may not be so derivable; they may contain 
elements which no one ever did suppose to represent those letters, 
elements introduced from some on source than literal repre- 
sentation. As to the conclusions previously drawn (by Lehmann) 
respecting the representation of the syllable ap, conclusions 
largely based on the very peculiar case of the word ydp, Mr. Allen 
(p. 10) suggests doubts which seem to us justified. 

Without a thorough practice in MSS., to which we have no 
pretension, it is scarcely possible to make any remarks on 

lzeography which are likely to be of use to such an expert as 
Kir. Allen., But there is one sign, noted by Mr. Allen as “ one of 
the most curious that still remain for the paleographer to 
analyse,” upon which, with all possible reserve and deference, we 
should like to hazard a — It is the sign for dod, of 
which Mr, Allen reports that it “occurs in MSS. by no means 
tachygraphic, and even when the percentage of ‘ordinary’ 
abbreviations is not great; it is most common, perhaps, in mathe- 
matical MSS., but it occurs in others also where it is necessary 
to add up a total ”—a very great advance upon the slight evidence 
accessible to Lehmann (see his § 54). The sign “ consists of two 
parallel strokes crossed by a single one, and may either have the 
rough breathing and circumflex or be without either.” Mr. Allen, 
when he says that this form awaits analysis, seems rather to ex- 
pect that the true explanation would show it to be found, like 


the sign already cited for éorat, of component parts grown together | 


in @ monogram, and the same is, perhaps, suggested by the brief 
notice in Lehmann. 
probably Mr. Allen has not overlooked, that the sign may not be 
open to analysis, properly speaking, at all, that it may not have, 
or ever have had, any component parts. It may be, in short, 
not a monogram for the word dod, but a picture or hieroglyph 
for the idea represented. It even seems to us that this line of 
explanation is more promising. The two parallels and the cross- 
line seem a very fair representation, in rudimentary form, of units 
tied up together, the parallels representing the units and the cross- 
line the bond—the sticks, for example, and the withy in a faggot. 

To put for the idea collectively or in a total a set of lines roughly 
conveying the notion of a faggot would not be unnatural or con- 
trary to the known history of written signs. If this were so, the 
occasional addition to the hieroglyph of the breathing and accen- 
tuation proper to the word 6uov would be a curious, but by no 
means unparalleled, example of development by mistake. Some- 
thing of the same sort may, perhaps, lurk far hidden under the 
mysterious sign for eiva:, upon which the method of analysis by 
a seems at present to have thrown not a gleam of certain 

ight. 

» = the most part, as might be expected, it is in the inflexions 
and terminations of words that contractions most easily intrude 
upon common writing, though in some cases Mr. Allen has been 
able to extend the list of exceptions to this rule. From the stem 
of a word and with the help of the context the case-ending or other 
termination could often be fairly guessed i: it were not written 
at all; and it is here, therefore, that contraction can most inno- 


It is not, however, to be forgotten, and | 


cently play. Certainly no one could wish to extend its range. 
Anything more confusing than the system, or rather systems, of 
contraction which prevailed in the Byzantine world it would be 
difficult to conceive. Indeed the student who has worked con- 
scientiously through his “Lehmann” and his “Gardthausen” would 
be apt at the first moment to wonder whether, taking all together, 
there were any conceivable element of speech which could not, 
in some circumstances, be figured by “a waved line.” And he 
will read with no little astonishment the assurance of Graux 
that all these “systems” were known to the same scholars and 
copyists. He would certainly have guessed rather that such 
complexity must have arisen from wide separation of scholastic 
centres and little effective intercourse or organization. However, 
the truth of these things is not for guessers, but for investigators 
like the author of the present tract. 

We find Mr. Allen thoroughly interesting. But really the 
Greek tachygraphists make us disposed to exclaim (in our ignor- 
ance) that Sophocles was too complacent when he said that, of many 
wonders, nothing was more wonderful than the ingenuity of man, 
At least it should be added that the next greatest wonder is his 
occasional dulness and inefficiency. Half the trouble irregularly 
expended by the Byzantine copyists in the production of confus- 
ing abbreviations, if it could have been spent harmoniously and 
intelligently in working out—what seems never to have existed— 
a really good and efficient running hand, would have saved 
much more than all the time that they ever saved to the writer, 
and would have made this saving without any answering loss to 
the reader. It must be admitted that an immense difficulty was 
put in their way by the practice of accentuation. Whether, on 
the whole, this remarkable practice has repaid the human race 
for the trouble it has cost them is a matter upon which we will 
not enter, lest we should become frivolous. 

But, in all seriousness, we would thank Mr. Allen for the 
labour which he has spent and the pleasure which he has given 
us. His tract appears to us as valuable as it is modest ; and we 
trust that it is the forerunner of greater services to come. 


NOVELS.* 


S an historical novel for boys and for grown-up people who 
know what is good, it is not easy to beat The Splendid Spur. 
The author who calls himself “Q.” alavays wrote well; now he 
has found something worth writing about. He has chosen a 
hackneyed subject, the earlier days of the great Civil War, and 
he has by no means imitated the laborious research and 
theological discussion of John Inglesant. But his vivacity, per- 
haps almost too vivacious, carries him brilliantly through a series 
of adventures which may literally be called breathless. “ Q.” is 
no stickler for the probable ; let it be admitted that no hero and 
pair of heroines could really pass through so many hairbreadth 
‘scapes in so short a period of time. But the pace is too good to 
inquire ; we are hurried from scene to scene as rapidly as the 
famous mare, “the incomparable Molly,” can carry us. The 
most experienced reader of romance may be defied to guess what 
will happen next, except that Molly will always be ready at 
need, and that the villain will always reappear just when he is 
wanted. The pictures of that old peaceful England suddenly 
harried by war are admirable ; the humours of the rustics are not 
overdone ; the lonely life of Joan (the better of the two heroines), 
with her drunken father and his cat, are original ; and the studies 
of battle, siege, and prison are full of picturesque force. The 
book will naturally be compared with Micah Clarke, Mr. Conan 
Doyle's tale of Sedgemoor. It is not so elaborate, so thought- 
ful, so conscientious, no doubt; but then The Splendid Spur 
has no longueurs, there is nothing that a reader, young or old, 
will be tempted to skip. The strange scene where the old exile 
escapes, by an original stratagem, from the rcbbers in the lonely 
inn, is a really capital invention. The adventures of the hero, 
Jack Marvell, and his brilliant and fantastic lady, may remind 
one of similar feats in Mr. Stevenson’s Black Arrow; but we 
confess to preferring “Q.’s” much less archaic style of dialogue. 
The escape from Bristol Castle is all that an escape should be; 
“Q.” has studied the best models, like Tom Sawyer. The ad- 
ventures of poor Joan contribute a pathetic passage; probably 
most readers could easier spare the more successful and polished 
coquette, Mistress Delia. The moral is excellent :— 
This orb—this round 
Of sight and sound— 
Count it the lists that God hath built 
For haughty hearts to ride a-tilt. 

Probably “Q.” will finish Jack Marvell’s adventures, and when 

he, like John Gilpin, rides abroad “may we be there to see.” 
Miss Woolson’s books are of quite a different kind from most of 
the novels of her compatriots. Her characters are not given to 
exhaustive, and exhausting, self-analysis on the one hand, or on 
the other to lengthy descriptions of “ good times,” in which dough 
nuts, waffles, and similar delicacies play a conspicuous part. 


* The Splendid Spur. By “Q.” London: Cassell & Co. 1890. 

Jupiter Lights. By C. F. Woolson. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1890 

A Pretty Radical. By Mabel E. Wotton. London: Stott. 1890. 

Raym. By Clive Holland. London: Henry & Co. 1890. 

The Last Days of Olympus. By C. 8. H. Brereton, London: Kegan 
Paul & Co. 1890. 
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Her men and women unfold themselves by their actions, and 
are, therefore, more human than their self-occupied metaphysical 
brethren; for, as a rule, people who are fond of saan. them- 
selves into words have seldom any real capacity for tracing the 
motives of their deeds. Miss Woolson’s stories are interesting, 
and their settings fresh and original; but she must beware of 
a pitfall that is threatening to entrap her feet. The contrast 
between a straightforward, direct, primeval kind of nature and 
a complex, half-repellent, half-attractive one is very fascinating ; 
but it should not be repeated too often, any more than should the 
somewhat similar contrast between the vast forests and huge 
stretches of the Northern lakes with the orange-groves and sinuous 
streams that form the lazy charm of the ruined South. Anne and 
Helena, Margaret and Garda, Eve and Cicely, wehave taken pleasure 
in them all, but there must not be many more of them. In Cicely 
Miss Woolson has not succeeded quite so well as in the far more 
soulless Garda. Her absorption in her second husband, the hand- 
some Ferdie Morrison, who, in his fits of delirium tremens, seeks 
more than once to kill his wife and her boy, and is silently and 
fully forgiven by her on his coming to himself, is possible and even 
natural to some kinds of women. But the woman who is capable 
of this tigerish passion would be roused to madness at the first 
hint of a rival, instead of, like Cicely, condoning that also, when 
the knowledge comes to her through a third person. Then 
Cicely’s moods—to which those of Dryden’s Duke of Buckingham 
were mere trifles—are too abrupt and startling. The reader has 
an uneasy sense that he does not know if she is mad or not; 
though certainly his sympathies for the most part lie with her 
rather than with the more conventional Eve. Yet Eve is well drawn, 
with her idée fixe, first her brother, and then, when he is dead, 
her brother's child. It is for little Jack and not for Cicely that 
she helps the mother and child to escape from Ferdie in one of 
his fits of delirium, and when they are safe in the boat shoots him 
to prevent his following. Her remorse when he dies after a long 
illness is described in a healthy and unexaggerated way. It was 
horrible to her to feel that she had been the cause of the death of 
any human being, and of putting out the light of Cicely’s life, 
even though she rather disliked her sister-in-law. But in her 
account of the consolation given to Eve by her lover, Paul Ten- 
nant, Ferdie’s half-brother and fervent apologist for all his faults, 
Miss Woolson has shown less skill. Paul might have forgiven 
Eve for his brother's death, because he loved her, and he might 
even have felt that it was inevitable that she should have done as 
she did; but he would have ignored the subject even in his 
thoughts, and would never have praised her, and told her she was 
heroic. In fact, Paul is a very unpleasing and unreal person 
altogether, and his manner of excusing his brother is often dis- 

able. Miss Woolson has been far more happy in Christopher 
Hollis, the auctioneer, and in Judge Abercrombie, a gentleman 
whom latter-day politics have left behind, and who cannot be 
made to understand that, if he chastises a refractory negro for 
insolence, trouble to himself will assuredly follow. For the rest, 
in spite of some small faults, the story of the strange life among 
the rice swamps will attract most people to whom sensation does 
not form the only charm of a modern novel. 

Miss Wotton might just as well have called the first of her 
collection of stories “A Pretty Sea-Anemone,” or “A Pretty 
Mountain,” as A Pretty Radical. Politics in any shape were far 
from the mind of Miss Lettice Holt, the young lady in question, 
and her claim to her title really is, that she is fond of doing 
unconventional things. Miss Wotton is one of those authors 
who appears to think that adherence to the ordinary rules of 
society is an absolute bar to happiness or freedom of intercourse. 
If a young man obtains an introduction to a lady in the ordinary 
way it is wholly impossible for him to fall in love with her and 
ultimately to marry her. So he has to be thrust into a back-room, 
where a strange damsel is lying on the sofa with the oldest and 
most conventional disease of heroines—a sprained ancle—and to 
receive confidences about “ a dear, tiresome, lovable, obstinate 
friend who worships music” ; or he isthe victim of a correspond- 
ence first, and of a visit (uninvited) afterwards from a young lady 
who admires his literary effusions, and who dies of a broken heart 
on discovering that he is a married man; or he is placed in an 
awkward position by an unknown young lady ‘claiming him as her 
partner for a waltz. Sometimes a maniac husband insists on the 
young hero visiting his wife, whom he charges with lunacy. This, by 
the way, is a vieux truc in literature ; but, unlike the ruses of Fifi 
Vollard or M. Lecog, it is far from being toujours bon. One of the 
stories, “ Almost a ‘lragedy,” contains a single clever touch in the 
hurried improvisation of the runaway wife into a chaperon, by 
the self-sacrificing sister, who has flown to rescue her from her 
lover's rooms, closely followed by the suspicious husband. Except 
for this, all the tales are wholly lacking in originality or charm. 
But perhaps the most wanting in these qualities is the story of “ A 
Clever Woman,” where a young wife captures for ever her husband’s 
wandering fancies by first inviting a designing widow with whom 
he has set up a flirtation to stay in her house for several weeks, 
and then adopting the widow’s dress, manners, and associates till 
her husband is thoroughly disgusted and repentant. Yet, in 
spite of this singularly foolish proceeding, she must have been 
rather “ A Clever Woman” to have performed the strange ocular 
feat described on p. 202 while she was driving near Eaton Square 
and saw her husband standing at the door of a house. “His 
back was towards her; but, as the door was opened and he 
walked past the servant with the air of one who was sure of bis 


. Welcome, she had a full view of his features.” As for Mr. 


George Medwyn, the “ Hero” of the girl who dies for. his dear 
sake of a broken heart, that poet may account himself happy in 
having received from the Atheneum praise couched in terms 80 
lavish as not often to be found in the columns of that dignified 
journal. “So sweetly sensitive, so chastely tender is our poet, 
that he brings tears to the eyes of all those who are sufficiently 
cultured qa tqunethelie to appreciate him” (p. 245). What a 
vista this opens up for the employment of tears! ‘Tears as a test 
of culture! How can we sufficiently thank the Atheneum (and 
Miss Wotton) for drawing our notice to such an easy and handy 
method for deciding on the merits of literary works. 

It seems somewhat of a farce to call a book Raymi; or, the 
Children of the Sun, when the Incas (who are the “ children” re- 
ferred to) are only mentioned eighty pages from the end, The 
rest of the tale is taken up with the adventures of one Hugh 
Carton about a hundred years ago, partly on land and ly at 
sea in a privateer and buccaneer vessel. Raymi is one of the many 
books of which it can safely be said that, without Treasure Island, 
it would have had no being; but the descriptions of the fights, 
though rather flat, are not much worse than in other books of 
the kind. The account of the Peruvian adventures of the hero 
and heroine, though intended to be thrilling, is very poor, 
and conveys no sense of reality. The author has a very faint 
conception of the character of the people he is describing; a 
mere catalogue of dark-eyed beauties and chains of gold does not 
make the reader feel that he is transported into the civilization of 
the old Incas. Neither is the illusion helped out by perhaps the 
very worst illustrations it has been our lot to examine for many 
years. Whether the fault lies with Mr. Percy Ebbutt, the artist, 
or with the “ process,” it is impossible to say, but in some cases 
the meaning is almost unintelligible, besides the picture being 
excessively ugly. Who gains by frightful, unmeaning illustra- 
tions such as these? Any person of taste would decline to buy a 
book—otherwise harmless—with such appendages. 

A quotation of the opening paragraph of Zhe Last Days of 
Olympus will absolve us from further criticism of a book .so 
stupid and vulgar :— 

Hades. 

From the Triton to the mortal, his friend, greeting.—Well, here I am, 
deputy inspector of the damned in the absence of my roval master, Neptune, 
who has just gone back to the ocean to inquire into the (I fancy) earth- 
quake in which Vulcan has indulged in his Marine Highness’s absence. I 
only trust he will obtain adequate compensation. Vulcan ought to be con- 
tent with disfiguring mother earth with heat-bumps, instead of turning 
- our classical herring-pond into a broiling kettle with his superfluous 

re. 
Out of his own mouth is the author condemned. 


RECENT CALENDARS OF STATE PAPERS.* 


5 tape Calendar of the Proceedings of “ the Committee for Com- 
pounding,” the first part of which is now before us, will be 
of much value both to general and to local history. In an 
excellent preface, the editress, Mrs. Everett Green, traces the 
history of this Committee, from its unpretending origin in 1643 
to its natural death at the Restoration. It was formed by the 
junction of eighteen members of the Commons with a Committee 
appointed by the Common Council of London; and its original 
business was to raise money for meeting the demands of the 
Scots’ army, “our brethren of Scotland.” We need not follow 
Mrs. Everett Green through all the stages of its evolution. It is 
enough to say that it obtained by degrees authority to “com- 
pe with “ delinquents,” te. Roya ists, who were willing to 
come to a compromise with the ruling powers, and to sacrifice 
part of their estates to save the remainder. 


It will readily be seen that a payment of fines for compositions—which 
were to be paid half at once, the other half in six weeks—was a much more 
rapid mode of raising present money than the letting of delinquents’ 
sequestered estates, even when let at their full present value, which was often 
not half their previous value ; still more when it happened—as was frequently 
the case—that estates were let to friends or agents of the county com- 
mittees, or sometimes to the delinquents themselves, at a mere nominal 
rental. 


Nevertheless, nou compositions were many, the money came 
in but slowly and “by driblets.” At last, in 1650, in hopes of 
infusing more energy into the Committee, it was reconstructed 


* Calendar 4 the Proceedings of the Committee for Compounding, §e., 
1643-1660. reserved in the State Paper Department of Her Majesty's 
Public Record Office. General Proceedings, Edited by Mary 
Everett Green, Author of “The Lives of the Princesses of England,” &c. 
Published under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
London: printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, by E & 
Spottiswoote. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis, & Co. 1889. 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America, and West Indies, 
1669-1674. Preserved in Her Majesty's Public Record Office. Edited by 
W. Noel Sainsbury, Assistant Keeper of the Public Records, Hon. Member 
of the American Antiquarian Society, and of the Historical Societies of 
Massachusetts, Maine, New York, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Carolina, 
Georgia, Virginia, &c. Under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
and with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department. London: printed for Her Majesty's Stationery Office, by 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, Printers to the Queen’s Most Excellen crs 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, \&; ; 
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on a different basis, the number of the Commissioners being cut 
down to seven, none of whom were to be M.P.’s, and each of them 
being given a salary not exceeding 300/. a year, equivalent to at 
least 1,200/. now. Under the Protectorate of Cromwell the for- 
midable Committee, which had been the torment, not only of 
“ delinquents,” but also of those hapless beings “ recusants ” and 

rsons suspected to be “ Popishly affected,” was shorn of much of 
its power; but under its later name of the Sequestration Com- 
mittee, it was revived by the Rump Parliament after the pre- 
mature Royalist rising known as Sir George Booth’s insurrection. 
Times, however, were changing, as a communication on the 
31st October, 1659, from the County Commissioners for Durham 
shows. The malignants, they report, are in a defiant mood. 
“They rant high with Monk’s declaration, and this last week, 
there was a declaration abroad from Charles Stuart, which much 
heightens them.” Monk is imprisoning all that join not with 
him, and is drawing his forces towards the Borders. Never- 
theless, the Commissioners aver themselves to be confident—per- 
haps with no such confidence in their hearts—that God will work 
good by “those strange revolutions,” and bring down the malig- 
nants, who are now very high. ‘The “malignants,” as we know, 
were justified by events. The reign of Puritanism was in effect 
over. 

While the general historian will gain from this volume fresh 
insight into the workings of the formidable financial engine by 
which, perhaps as much as by anything else, the Long Parliament 
made itself strong and hateful, the student of local and of family 
history will find a store of materials for his special purposes. As 
Welsh ecclesiastical history is now in fashion, we will quote the 
abstract of the Brecon County Committee's description of the 
manner in which the Puritan Gospel was propagated in the then 
Royalist and Episcopalian land of Wales. Be it remembered 
that this is no slander devised by “ malignants,” but the account 
given by one set of Puritans of another :— 


The commissioners named in an Act of 22 Feb. 1650, for propagation of 
the gospel in Wales, &c., have for the last two years ousted most of the 
ministers in South Wales and co. Brecon, which has 73 parishes, and have 
not supplied others ; there are only two at present preaching, nevertheless 
they have disposed of all the rectories, vicarages, donatives, sinecures, 
portions, tenths, impropriations, glebe lands, and all ecclesiastical livings 
whatsoever, the revenues whereof in co. Brecon alone amouut to 4,000/. or 
5,000/. a year, whereas the Act gives them power only to dispose of the 
profits for propagation of the gospel, but gives no power of letting the 
same. They are let to their own friends and creatures at extreme under- 
values, yet under-let by them to the parishioners at rack rents. Pray 
direct the letting so as to advance the propagation of the gospel, schools, 
and literature ; and order accounts to be given to the treasurers at Gold- 
smiths’ Hall. There are vast sums still unaccounted for in the hands of the 
commissioners, sequestrators, treasurers, and agents that managed seques- 
trations, from the beginning of the wars to 20 April 1650, on which we 
beg your instructions. 


The second volume before us comprises six years of colonial 
history, from 1669 to 1674, abstracted from 1,433 documents 
among the Public Records—including about a hundred and fifty 
from the valuable collection relative to the early settlement of 
Carolina, which were presented to the Public Record Office by 
the late Earl of Shaftesbury. Several of these are in the hand- 
writing of no less a man than John Locke, whose connexion 
with Carolina, through his patron the first Earl of Shaftesbury, is 
well known. In the preface our attention is directed to a 
letter of advice and reproot (No. 861), June 20, 1672, to Sir John 
Yeamans, the then Governor of Carolina. This letter, though 
written in Shaftesbury’s name, the editor, Mr. Noel Sainsbury, 
judges to be the composition of Locke, and he has therefore re- 
spectfully printed it in full. It certainly shows a practised ease 
and lucidity of style which distinguish it from the average 
epistolary composition of the period. In connexion with Locke 
must also be mentioned a letter to him, 28th May, 1673, from 
Sir Peter Colleton, President of the Council of Barbadoes, from 
which it would seem that Locke must at one time have enter- 
tained thoughts of himself going out to Carolina. The letters of 
Joseph Dalton, “secretary and register for this Colony,” give a 

deal of practical information as to the kind of crops doing 
well or likely to do well in the infant settlement. The winters, 
according to him, are too severe to “allow sugar canes or cotton 
to grow for a commodity.” Rice, the future staple of Carolina, 
he does not mention. This writer is given to wise saws, as that 
“ hunger-starved infancy seldom produces strong maturity,” and 
to fine phrases—thus he “begs that his Lordship will pardon a 
pen stupefied with zeal for the prosperity of Carolina.” In 
the letters of the Governor, William Sayle, who was about 
eighty — of age, we hear the echo of the religious phraseo- 
logy of the days of his youth—somewhat out of fashion, one 
may suppose, in 1670. He deplores the want of a godly and 
por minister, “which I and many others have lived under 
as the greatest of our mercies”; and he is anxious to secure 
the services of Sampson Bond, from Exeter College, Oxford, who 
was “in my late country of Bermudas,” and “under whose 
powerful and soul-edifying ministry I have lived about eight 
years last past.” “The Israelites’ prosperity,” he elsewhere 
thetically urges, “ decayed when their prophets were wanting.” 
We are sorry to say that the worthy old Governor died early the 
next year, it is to be feared without the soul-edifying ministry 
for which he craved; and though the “Lords Proprietors” of 
Carolina expressed themselves as willing to allow the preacher 
40l. per annum, a house, and 500 acres, it appears that Mr. _—_ 
after all, stayed in the Bermudas. It is noteworthy that 


Ashley (afterwards Shaftesbury) while fixing the stipend, is careful 
to add that “the Lords Proprietors give neither him [Bond] nor 
Sayle authority to compel any one in matters of religion, having 
in their Fundamental Constitutions granted a freedom in that 
point which they resolve to keep inviolable.” Before leaving the 
Carolina papers we must notice “ Mr. Cartaret’s relation of their 
planting at Ashley River”—how the natives received them with 
great friendliness, stroking them and greeting them in what seems 
to be broken Spanish, “Bony conraro Angles”—how Governor 
Sayle was carried on the shoulders of the local king into the royal 
hut, and there temperately entertained with “ nuts and root-cakes 
and water, for they use no other liquor,” and how the King’s three 
daughters came in, “all in new robes of new moss, which they 
are never beholden to the tailor to trim up, with plenty of beads 
of divers colours about their necks.” Further up Ashley River 
there were savages of a fiercer breed—the Westoes, reputed 
“ Man-eaters,” “of whom our Indians are more afraid than little 
children are of the Bull beggars in England,” and whose bark 
houses were surmounted by poles adorned with locks of hair of 
their slain enemies—so writes one Henry Woodward, who had 
the courage to make his way to their town, and who was well 
received, 


The documents here printed also throw light upon the early 
history of other American colonies, and of the West-Indian and 
African possessions. “There is a place much cried up of late,” 
writes a Barbadoes correspondent in 1669, “taken from the 
Dutch, now called New York.” About four years afterwards this 
= was retaken by the Dutch, sans coup férir. A letter from 

ichard Wharton, the owner of large tracts of land in Maine and 
New Hampshire, contains a circumstantial account of this tame 
surrender, of which he gives sufficient explanation :—* The 
weakness and disorder of the place, the Governor gone to Connec- 
ticut, the garrison-soldiers most drawn out, the guns in the fort 
most dismounted or the carriages rotten or unready, the people dis- 
satisfied with the oppression of such as ruled the town and trade 
and ready to revolt.” Another letter of historical value is from 
“ Admiral Henry Morgan,” the famous buccaneer, but who was 
at that time holding from the Government of Jamaica a regular 
commission as “ Commander-in-Chief of all the ships fitted or 
to be fitted for defence of this island.” In this he gives his 
own “true account and relation” of the expedition in which 
he took the city of Panama (January, 1671), though not until 
it had been fired by its defenders. For his conduct of this 
expedition, in which the plunder is variously estimated at from 
30,000/. to above 70,000/., Morgan received the thanks and 
approbation of the Council of Jamaica; but the Home Go- 
vernment took an unkind view of his proceedings, and caused 
both the then Governor of Jamaica, Sir Thomas Modyford, 
and, later on, Morgan himself, to be sent home prisoners :—“ To 
speak the truth of him” (Morgan), writes the new Governor 
Lynch, “ he’s an honest brave fellow, and had both Sir T. M. and 
the Council's commission and instructions, which they thought 
he obeyed and followed so well, that they gave him public thanks, 
which is recorded in the Council books. However, it must be 
confessed that the privateers did divers barbarous acts, which 
they lay to his Vice-Admiral’s charge.” Another correspondent, 
who seems to have taken part in the Panama expedition, clears 
Morgan himself of personal cruelty on that occasion—“ for the 
Admiral, he was noble enough to the vanquished enemy.” As to 
the nature of the barbarities of West-Indian privateers, there are 
painful revelations in a letter from John Style of Jamaica, who 
tells how it is a common thing among privateers, “ besides burn- 
ing with matches and such like slight torments,” to cut a man bit 
by bit to pieces, or to twist a cord about his head till the eyes 
start out, which is called “woolding.” Perhaps Dr. Murray's 
Dictionary will in due time explain the etymology of this word. 
At the taking of Puerto Bello a woman was roasted upon & 
baking-stone, “because she did not confess of money which 
she had only in their conceit.” This the writer “ heard some 
declare boasting, and one that was sick, confess with sorrow.” 
Jamaica seems altogether to have been a demoralized place, given 
to buccaneering, with all its attendant crimes, to “the immoderate 
use of unlawful gaming,” and to drinking—“ there is not now 
resident upon this place ten men to every house that selleth 
strong liquors,” writes John Style. Another writer, in 1674, looks 
back regretfully to former days when at least “ those that were 
drunk were drunk in the night.” Jamaica could, however, boast 
in 1671 of four or five orthodox ministers “ of good life and con- 
versation,” and, so far, was better off than the Leeward Islands, the 
Governor of which writes in the same year that “ there may be 
40 parishes in his Government, to supply which he found one 
drunken orthodox priest, one drunken sectary priest, and one 
drunken parson who had no orders.” 


We have said enough to show what a mine of information this 
will be to students of colonial history. The editor has assisted 
them with a good preface and a full index. He is not answerable 
for the copy before us being sewed, or rather not sewed, in & 
manner discreditable to a Government publication. We hope 
that it may not be a fair sample of the official bookbinder’s art. 
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TAVERNIER’S TRAVELS.* 


EN years ago Mr. Ball published a thick volume describing a 

part of India seldom visited except by the Commissioner of 
a jungly division not yet deprived of a patriarchal and beneficent 
authority over semi-aboriginal tribes. or the last three or 
four years, while at the head of the Museum of Science and Art 
jn Dublin, Mr. Ball has employed himself in translating and 
editing the travels of one of the two celebrated Frenchmen who 
yisited India when the Great Mogul was in the plenitude of 
his power. Tavernier did not equal Bernier in humour, and he 
never lived for years under the patronage of a Mohammedan 
noble, nor did he follow the camp and Court of the Emperor from 
J to Lahore, from Lahore to Kashmir, and then back again 
to the Plains. Tavernier in all probability derived from his fellow- 
countryman whom he met at Patna, a good deal of his historical 
and political summary of the events of Aurangzeb’s reign. But 
Tavernier saw parts of India to which Bernier never got. He 
travelled east and south. His range of observation extended 
from Surat to Dacca, and from Goa to Masulipatam. He had 
dealings with natives of all ranks and castes. He spent the 
better part of forty years in Eastern travel and made six 
voyages to India, all of them by land. Only once did he round 
the Cape, and that was on his return voyage in 166g. Though 
he was not an Oriental scholar in the modern acceptation of 
that term, he was diligent in collecting and accurate in tran- 
scribing information. Ie did not undertake perilous and toil- 
some journeys in order to establish pet theories in the teeth of 
facts, to instruct fallible Viceroys in the elements of their duty, 
and to inform Hindus and Mohammedans that they were admi- 
rably fitted to govern themselves. There is a good deal about 
weights and measures, rates of exchange, the size and colour of 
diamonds, cowries and guilders, pagodas and fanams, which can 
be of little interest to the general reader. But there is much 
more about manners and customs; travelling by carriage, boat, 
and palanquin ; the aspect of the country; the administration of 
Mohammedan viceroys; pilgrimages; the rite of Suttee; and 
other stock subjects, which are so treated as to place Tavernier 
in the front rank of travellers, and to give to his volumes weight 
and significance which no amount of topographical errors can 
impair. Tor, to say the truth, the identification of Tavernier’s 
towns and districts has been no easy matter. Mr. Ball has done 
his best by comparison of maps, records, and previous editions, 
to rectify the Gallic and erratic spelling of Sanskrit and Persian 
names. We do not take Mr. Ball to be an accomplished French 
scholar. ‘That fatal little word “on” has involved him in many 
awkward and clumsy sentences. When will transiators learn 
that “on” in French is not equivalent to “one” in English ? 
But Mr. Ball’s patience, his method, arrangement, and his notes, 
are excellent. When in doubt he has availed himself of the 
advice of the late Colonel Yule. References to the Glossary of 
Anglo-Indian Terms are constant ; and Mr, Ball’s own experience 
in the jungles of what is known as the South-West Frontier Agency 
has enabled him to detect errors and to supply deficiencies in his 
author's narrative, for which any compatriot of Tavernier who 
should re-edit this work ought to feel very grateful. 

It is not always easy, nor is it essential, to follow the Baron 
of Aubonne through all his peregrinations, to reconcile conflicting 
dates, or to assign particular events to the third, fourth, or sixth 
voyage. It is tolerably clear that Tavernier kept a regular- 
written record of all his escapes, disputes with Dutch factors, 
visits to Mohammedan Nawabs, and all other incidents of travel. 
His summary of the Ramayana is, for a foreigner, accurate 
and fair, and his descriptions of scenery, the crowded bazaar 
and the lonely desert, bring before us, not only the India 
of two hundred years ago, of factories and Presidents and 
shipments of bales to Europe, but the India which our grand- 
fathers began to take in hand in the time of Cornwallis and in 
many particulars the India of this very hour. Carts with fast 
trotting bullocks covering thirty miles in the day; palkis borne 
on the shoulders of men who could almost beat the Parisian 
chaise-A-porteur ; a dearth of fowls except in villages inhabited 
by Mohammedans ; jugglers who performed the celebrated Mango 
trick ; fields of fine wheat, rice, millet (joara), and sugar-cane, alter- 


bundles of the green indigo plant watered and trampled on by 
naked coolies till first a rich blue mould and afterwards a fine 
cake was produced; bales of cotton adulterated in quality and 
quantity ; mines where the earth was pounded, washed, dried, 
and winnowed till it yielded up a poor return of diamonds; 
spacious pagodas ; beautiful mosques; droves of camels; crowds 
of pilgrims ; fleets of boats on the Ganges and its distributaries ;— 
with all this Tavernier was familiar ; much of it can be witnessed 
by the youngest member of the Civil Service, and every single inci- 
dent may have come within the observation of retired officials 
still living whose careers began under Bentinck and ended under 
Canning. Other parts of the narrative should explode certain re- 
cent fictions, though fictions die hard. Bernier was o!ten lamenting 
the absence de ce bon vin. Tavernier had different experiences. He 
ate and drank with Nawabs who were capital boon companions. 
Ile made presents of Spanish wines which were eagerly accepted. 
Native spirit-sellers, in many populous bazaars, were driving a roar- 
ing trade in tari or toddy ; and though it would be incorrect to say 
that Tavernier found India drunk, he certainly did not find it 
altogether sober. It is significant that he especially dwells on 
the absence of oats and barley amongst agricultural products, 
both of which are largely cultivated at this day. His specimen 
of the strict, untrammelled, vigorous rule of a Nawab, after 
which natives are supposed to pine, is too good to be omitted. 
Tavernier watched a Nawab in his tent writing letters and dic- 
tating to his secretaries, though informed of the arrival of four 
notorious offenders. All of a sudden he ordered them to be 
brought in, when he questioned and made them confess their 
crimes. He then worked for another hour; and this is how he 
then disposed of the calendar. Of one wretch, who had killed a 
mother and three children, the hands and feet were cut off and 
he was left to die in the field. Another had been guilty of rah- 
sani, or highway robbery. His stomach was slit open, and he 
was flung into a drain, or rather a ditch. Tavernier grimly adds, 
“T could not ascertain what the others had done, but both their 
heads were cut off.” Then an excellent meal was served, which 
Tavernier calls dinner, but which was clearly a déjeuner-a-la- 
JSourchetie, and Tavernier and his friends sat down and all drank 
with the Nawab and his nobles. To judge from the text contain- 
ing these particulars, this Nawab was by no means an ignorant or 
impracticable despot. 

In reading these adventures it is impossible not to be struck 
with the perfect sangfroid and self-possession displayed by the 
author on every occasion. Jungles, bad accommodation, the 
climate, and despotism and its agents, had no terrors for him. He 
rarely moans about heat and dirt as Bernier did in the turmoil 
of the Mogul’s camp, or when the hot winds began to blow at 
Agra. Many of his journeys were undertaken in the hot and 
the rainy seasons, when locomotion is unpleasant and slow. 
His journey in a boat from Patna to Dacca did not, however, 
occupy more than fifteen days in the month of January, almost 
the pleasantest month of the year. Ilow Tavernier contrived to 
carry his jewels and precious stones in perfect safety we can 
only guess. But he certainly managed very well with his own 
servants and with great nobles and their retainers. One Mo- 
hammedan viceroy received him literally with open arms. 
Twice or three times he had dealings with Shaista Khan, an 
able man who governed for the Emperor, first at Ahmedabad 
and then at Dacca. We take it that he was indebted for his 
safe conduct to. passports and parwanas from high quarters, and 
to the rare jewels which he sold or presented to men in power. 
Occasionally he displayed a spirit worthy of a subject of the 
Grand Monarch. To Shaista Khan, who was displeased because 
Tavernier was leaving without receiving a payment which this 
Nawab had been in no hurry to make, he said that his own king 
would see to his eventual payment; and he followed this up by 
an intimation that French vessels of war could easily watch the 
yort of Surat and pounce on Indian vessels coming back from 
Mocha. Possibly the Oriental character then, as now, was im- 
pressed by firmness as much as by politeness and conciliation ; 
and much would be permitted to a foreigner who had seen the 
Taj Mahal in process of erection, and had been allowed by the 
Emperor to number the jewels of the Peacock throne and to 
handle the Koh-i-nur diamond. 


nating with jungles through which it was hardly safe to travel 
even by day; Rajas who never stirred without retinues of horse- 
men and bowmen, and who levied heavy dues on goods in 
transit whenever they dared ; monkeys and peacocks held in such 
reverence that any injury done to either brought down a whole 
posse of exasperated villagers bent on summary revenge and 
Teprisal ; women calmly ascending the funeral pile or buried in 
4 pit with the corpses of their husbands; Brahmans sitting 
hurna till some audacious request was complied with by a 
superstitious Zemindar or an obese merchant; Mahouts taking 
their elephants to st rip fine trees of their branches and to feast 
bundles of sugar-canes torn from the garden of the helpless 
ot ; these same Mahouts bathing, rubbing, cleaning the feet, 
and painting with vermilion the forehead of Ganesh or Sona- 
mukhi ; an Emperor weighed against bags of coin on his birthday 
and receiving splendid nuzzars from his nobles and retainers ; 
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The only untoward occurrences which befel this adventurous 
traveller were caused by the Dutch and partly by the Portu- 
guese. In April 1665, when he was leaving Gombroon, in the 
Persian Gulf, for Surat on a Dutch vessel, the English agent 
at the former place gave him a packet of letters which had 
arrived overland from England for delivery to the President of 
what was then the chief port in the West of India. The Dutch 
agent, one Casombrot, and the commander Van Wuck, were anxious 
to know all about a reported rupture between England and Hol- 
land, and they stole the packet of letters while Tavernier was 
asleep, replacing them by a bundle of papers. On his arrival at 
Surat, the President and his merchants were naturally very indig- 
nant, and the temper of the Chief was, in all probability, none the 
better for a fit of the gout. If we are to believe Tavernier, some 
of the English merchants went so far as to attempt his life ; and 
he was deterred from going to Goleonda, where he had calculated 
on a profitable investment in diamonds, by an intimation that 
some dozen Englishmen were there ready to do him an injury. 
As a set-off to his failure in speculation he recalls with grim 
satisfaction that the authors of this wicked plot all came to 
miserable ends. Van Wuck, who had planned the theft, died of 
a fever. His lieutenant, one Bozan—the name is significant— 
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rolled off a terrace where he had laid down to sleep after a 
debauch, and was found dead on the seashore. And the captain 
of the vessel was stabbed to the heart on arrival at Surat by a 
Mussulman in a fit of jealousy. It is rare, says Tavernier, to see 
treason unpunished. More amusing and less tragic is the 
account of difficulties undergone at Batavia, at the hands of these 
same stupid or malevolent Dutchmen, A certain M. Constant, 
who had been the second person at the Dutch Factory at Surat, 
had married the widow of a General and gone off with his wife 
to Holland. Tavernier had been entrusted by him with 16,000 
rupees, to be invested in diamonds. The jewels were bought by 
Tavernier, and, doubtless for good reasons, were forwarded to 
M. Constant in Holland, through one of the principal English 
merchants at Surat. The Dutch Council, or its President at 
Batavia, were possessed with the idea that M. Constant could 
only have amassed the sum of 16,000 rupees by fraud, and they 
summoned Tavernier, as the agent in this nefarious transaction, to 
explain matters; placing him under arrest and threatening him 
with divers penalties. But Tavernier was more than a match for 
his accusers. Ile laughed at their beards, denied their legal 
authority, and more than hinted that the President, Councillors, 
and the Avocat Fiscal to boot, were all in the habit of defraud- 
ing their own employers, and of making thirty per cent. profit 
out of divers speculations on their own account, contrary to 
Batavian regulations and rules. Practically M. Constant was 
no worse than the Council, and the affair ended by the President 
staying all further proceedings, and inviting Tavernier to dinner 
and a carouse over French and Rhenish wines. Some light is 
thrown on these gains and losses by what Tavernier terms the 
practice of rekenings, The term designated the balance of account 
owed by the Company to its servants, but only paid on their 
actual return to their native country. Many of the Dutch mer- 
chants, not caring to return home, sold their rekenings at a dis- 
count to men like Tavernier, who bought them up for presentation 
in Holland. This very transaction, which is not quite clear, 
seems again to have disquieted and perplexed the President and 
the Avocat Viscal; but what is quite clear is, that in the case 
of all the factories, Dutch, Sk. and English, salaries were 
small; other opportunities of making money were numerous ; 
each factor thought of his own interests, and the employers at 
home suffered. 

An affair at Goa might have been more serious. Tavernier, we 
should have stated, was a Protestant, and he knew quite enough 
of the Inquisition to be aware that Bibles were contraband at Goa. 
He left his copy at Vingorla, on the coast. But the imprudence 
of a countryman named Du Belloy, who when he lost a large sum 
at play swore frightfully at a holy picture, involved Tavernier in 
some trouble, And this leads the author to give a long account 
of a certain Father Ephraim, who was entrapped by the Por- 
tuguese at St. Thomé, a suburb of Madras, because they were 
jealous of his popularity and his preaching in the native language, 
and carried away to Goa by the officials of the Inquisition. Tlow 
the friends of I’ather Ephraim in retaliation employed a brave 
Irishman to capture the Portuguese Governor of St. Thomé as 
he was going to morning chapel; how the Governor managed to 
escape by the help of a drummer and a Marseilles merchant ; how 
the imprisonment of Father Ephraim made a great sensation in 
Europe ; how the King of Golconda took the prisoner's part, and 
intimated to the Portuguese Governor that he would besiege, 
burn, and sack St. Thomé unless Father Ephraim was released in 
two months’ time; and how the captive was not only set at 
liberty, but was almost miraculously cured of a squint while in 
prison, while he wrote down his thoughts on bits of white paper, 
notwithstanding that he shared a small cell with a scoundrel of a 
Maltese who did nothing but scoff, blaspheme, and smoke tobacco 
all day and all night—is told in a lively and graphic style as a 
clever Frenchman can tell it. Father Ephraim was of opinion 
that neither the Grand Inquisitor nor any one of his Council had 
ever read the Bible, but he never spoke ill of his jailor, nor did he 
ever malign the Sanctissima Casa after his release. 

The predominance given by Tavernier to the doings of the Dutch 
and the Portuguese Companies in India and the comparatively 
slight ment‘on of the English merchant and pioneer are curious, 
but they need not be ascribed to any jealousy of Great Britain. 
Nowhere does Tavernier rate very highly the discipline and effi- 
ciency of the native armies. Bernier, who had seen less of 
diamonds and jewels and more of commanders of 5,000 and 10,000, 
in one notable passage expresses a confident opinion that Condé 
or Turenne at the head of 25,000 Frenchmen would be more than 
a match for all this rabble. But neither of these accomplished 
travellers, as far as we remember, hazarded a prediction that the 
empire of Akbar, Jehangir, and Shah Jehan, then in the hands 
A ee the Namazi or pious emperor, was hastening to its 

all. 

Tavernier, as we have said, was singularly fortunate in escaping 
sickness, disasters, and death. Several of his companions and 
friends met with tragic ends. Du Belloy was tied up in a sack, 
and thrown into the sea. A certain M. des Marests was made 
captain of the guards by a Portuguese Viceroy in Ceylon, but 
died three months afterwards, owing Tavernier 300 éeus which 
he had great difficulty in getting out of the hands of a priest. 
Other Frenchmen died of fever and dysentery. Tavernier’s own 
brother Daniel succumbed to a bloody flux, which supervened on 
a debauch which he had with the King of Bantam. That the 
author himself was proof against climate and hardships, Indian 
diseases, storms at sea, threats of imprisonment, detention by 


Inquisitors and Avocats; that he was never depressed by mis. 
fortune; that in all difficulties and dilemmas he could make up 
his mind in half an hour; that he never had a headache—is dug 
he tells us, to his good constitution, his avoidance of dissj : 
tion, and above all to the God who gives and withholds as He 
pleases, and to whom, in his closing sentence, he devoutly returns 
thanks for preservation during the space of forty years, amo 
“so many perils, by sea and land, in regions so far distant.” 


THREE MEDICAL BOOKS.* 


pees to the rapidly varying temperature, pressure, and 
humidity of our English atmosphere, diseases of the nasal, 
pharyngeal, and pulmonary mucous membranes are among our 
commonest troubles, especially during the coldest months of the 
year—January, February, and March. Chronic bronchitis ig, 
perhaps, of the most frequent occurrence among such dis. 
turbances of health. It is usually initiated by an acute attack, 
from which perfect recovery has very likely not taken place, and, 
when once established, is apt to recur as regularly as the winter 
comes round. Among the well-to-do who can winter in a warm 
climate, or at least remain in the house in bad weather, it is but 
rarely the immediate cause of death, though it often indirectly 
brings about a fatal issue by inducing cardiac or renal mischief, 
Far otherwise is it with our poorer brothers and sisters who mus 
often work when totally unfit to do so, frequently with the 
result of bringing on an exacerbation of the disease which putsan 
end to their lives. This form of bronchitis is often complicated 
by asthma (bronchial spasm), causing painful dyspnova, and there 
by greatly increasing the sufferings of the patient. Though much 
may be done by judicious hygienic measures and drugs to 
improve the condition and mitigate the distress of one who is the 
subject of this disease, yet complete cure is not very frequently 
accomplished. Dr. Murrell has studied certain methods of treat- 
ment which are rather out of the beaten track, and, in the book 
under notice, gives a description of them and the results he has 
observed from their application. The administration of a variety 
of drugs by inhalation is advocated by the author as extremely 
useful in many intractable cases of bronchial disturbance of a 
chronic character. Ile does not by any means decry the well- 
tried routine treatment by expectorant drugs, taken in the form 
of mixtures or pills, and mild counter-irritation to the skin of 
the chest, but recommends inhalation as a powerful and trusty 
weapon, which might be advantageously used much more fre 
quently than it is. He gives notes of a large number of cases 
successfully treated by himself in this manner. We think that 
this unpretending but thoroughly practical little book will prove 
acceptable and useful to members of the medical profession, and 
may well be studied by some of the more intelligent patients 
who, from long and painful experience, have become almost 4 
familiar with the clinical aspects of chronic bronchitis as thei 
doctors. 

Mr. Bennett has given close and intelligent attention to th 
causes and treatment of varicose or dilated veins. This subjett 
is often looked upon as one of minor importance ; but, when we 
consider how numerous are the persons suffering from disease of 
this kind, and how great the discomfort and incapacity for work 
produced by it, to say nothing of the danger to life which occ 
sionally arises from it, we shall see that such is far from beig 
justifiable. The author has embodied the conclusions drawn from 
his somewhat exceptional experience in this branch of surgery 2 
the form of four clinical lectures. In the first, he tells us o 
those who are most liable to this affection, of the extent of the 
disease and the veins most frequently involved, and of the pr 
bable causes of dilatation and the complications likely to occur 
The second deals with the diagnosis of varix in the incipient 
stage, with some special forms of this affection, and with cor 
genitally enlarged veins giving rise to no inconvenience. The 
third lecture gives directions for the constitutional treatment of 
those suffering from varix and the various appliances for affo : 
ing local support. The fourth is devoted to the consideration 
the comparatively small number of cases which require operative 
interference, and may by such procedure be cured or reliev 
The method of conducting these operations is minutely described. 

Dr. Kesteven’s notion of domestic medicine and surgery § 
somewhat comprehensive. In a book professedly written for the 
guidance of the laity he gives instructions for the treatment 0 
such grave maladies as puerperal, typhoid, typhus, and rheumatie 
fevers in the realm of medicine, and of hip-joint disease, inflam- 
mation of the bladder, and compound fractures of bones in that of 
surgery. All the information which this book contains likely to 
be of service to the uninitiated might have been put in twenly 


instead of one hundred and fifty pages. 


* Chronic Bronchitis and its Treatment. By William Murrell, MD. 
F.R.C.P. London: H. K. Lewis. . 

Clinical Lectures on Varicose Veins. By William H. Bennett, F.R.CS 
London: Longmans & Co. 

Home Doctoring. By W. B. Kesteven, M.D., F.R.C.S. London * 
Warne & Co. 
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SPENCE’S ANECDOTES.* 


HEN, in 1741, after his quarrel with Gray, Horace 
Walpole lay sick at Reggio of a quinsy, the shearing of his 
thin-spun life was only adjourned by the opportune intervention 
of a passing compatriot. The Rev. Joseph Spence, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and Professor of Poetry to that University, then 
travelling in Italy as governor to Henry Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, 
promptly came to his aid, summoned Dr. Cocchi from Florence, 
and was thus instrumental in enabling the prince of letter-writers 
to expand the thirty or forty epistles he had already written into 
that magnificent correspondence which, incomplete even now, 
occupies nine closely-printed volumes. Spence, to whom all 
Walpole’s admirers owe a lasting debt of gratitude, was one of 
the fortunate men of a fortunate age of letters. In 1726 he had 
ublished a “ genteel” critique of Pope’s Odyssey, conspicuous 
or its courteous admixture of praise and blame, and not the less 
teful to the person criticized because, as Bennet Langton said, 
and as good luck would have it, ten out of the twelve objections 
fell upon the work of the unhappy Fenton and Broome. The 
book made Pope his friend; and it also made him Professor of 
Poetry, in which capacity he patronized Thomson, and pro- 
tected Queen Caroline’s thresher poet, Stephen Duck. In the 
Continental tours which he undertook in 1730 and 1737, 
and in that above referred to, he collected the material for his 
Polymetis, a tall folio on classical mythology, now chiefly sought 
after for its satirical vignette of Dr. Cooke, of Eton; and he 
dabbled lightly in letters, editing Sackville’s Gorboduc, annotating 
Virgil, writing a life of the blind poet Blacklock, and comparing, 
for Walpole’s private press, Mr. Hill, the learned tailor of 
Birmingham, with that Florentine helluo Lébrorwm, Signor Antonio 
Magliabecchi. Ile lived the mildly-lettered life of a quiet, easy- 
going clergyman of the eighteenth century, nursing a widowed 
mother like Pope, and untroubling the placid ripple of his days 
by marriage. He is “the completest scholar,” “the sweetest- 
tempered gentleman breathing,” says his enthusiastic friend, Mr. 
Christopher Pitt. He is “extremely polite, friendly, cheerful, 
and master of an infinite fund of subjects for agreeable conversa- 
tion,” says Shenstone. ‘Tle was a good-natured, harmless little 
soul, but more like a silver penny than a genius,” says ungrateful 
Mr. Walpole. “Tle was a poor creature though a very worthy 
man,” says clever Mr. Cambridge, of the World and the Scrible- 
riad. It is not difiicult to strike an average between these 
varying estimates. It gives us a character rather amiable than 
strong, rather trifling than earnest, rather well-informed and 
ingenious than absolutely learned. For the rest, Polymetis is as 
dead as Stephen Duck; and the author lives now by the “ priefs ” 
which, like Sir Hugh Evans, he made in his note-book—in other 
words, by the Anecdotes of the literary men of his age, which, 
when opportunity offered, he jotted down from the conversation 
of Pope, Young, Dean Lockier, and other notabilities into whose 
company he came from time to time. 

The story of these Anecdotes is a chequered one. At their 
author’s death they were still in manuscript. But their exist- 
ence was known. Joseph Warton had handselled them for his 
Essay on Pope, and Warburton had used them for Ruffhead’s 
Life. When, in 1768, Spence died, it was discovered that he 


had himself intended to print them—that he had, in fact, sold a | 


selection of them to Robert Dodsley, the bookseller (whom he 
had formerly befriended), for a hundred pounds. But, before 
publication was finally arranged, both Spence and Robert 
Dodsley died. Spence’s executors—Lishop Lowth, Dr. Ridley, 
and Mr. Rolle—looking over the material, thought suppression 
for a time desirable ; and the surviving Dodsley, James, although, 
says Joseph Warton, “he probably would have gained 4ool. or 
Sool. by it,” was easily prevailed upon, out of regard for Spence, 
torelinguish the bargain. The manuscript selection was then 
presented by the executors to Spence’s old pupil, Lord Lincoln, 
who had become Duke of Newcastle, while the original anec- 
dotes, and a fair copy, remained in Bishop Lowth’s possession, 
The Newcastle MS. was lent to Johnson, who used it for his 
Lives of the Poets, and offended the Duke by his inadequate 
acknowledgment of the loan; and Malone had access to it for 
his Dryden, at the same time making from it a shorter selection, 
Which he annotated briefly. By a series of circumstances too 
lengthy to detail, this, some years after Malone's death, passed 
Into the possession of Mr. John Murray, who published it in 
1820. Upon the same day appeared another edition, based upon 
the Lowth papers, which had also come into other hands. This 
Was edited, with a Life, by Mr. S. W. Singer; and a second 
edition of this again was published by J. R. Smith, in 1858. 

us there have been three issues of the Anecdotes. That now 
added by Mr. John Underhill to the “Camelot Series” is conse- 
quently the fourth. 

Mr. Underhill has done his work extremely well. He has 
Wisely restricted himself to those anecdotes which deal with 
oe literature and English writers, and he has arranged his 
— erial much better than Malone. He has prefixed to his book 
“rea introduction, and he has added a chronological table, 

ef biographies of the persons mentioned, and a number of use- 
ene a In these days, when book-editing wavers between the 
—tmoderate and the imperfect, it is a pleasure to meet with a 


A Parry Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters of Books and Men. 
ection, edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Jobn Underhill. 
ndon Walter Scott. 


volume which is content to be helpful and stimulating. Here and 
there, perhaps, an additional note might have been inserted. It 
might, for instance, have been well to state that Swift’s sug- 
gestion to Gay for a Newgate pastoral was made in a letter to 
Pope as far back as August 1716, and to refer to Mr. Courthope’s 
examination and practical refutation in his Life of Addison of 
the Warwick-Gildon story. And it is clear that the unnamed 
Epistle referred to by Pope at p. 88 was the joint version of Hoe 
erat in votis by Pope and Swift. These, however, are trifles, or 
at best but matters of opinion, and do not in any way alter the 
fact that Mr. Underhill has given, in convenient form and with 
much good taste, a useful and compact selection of the most 
interesting portion of one of the most famous gatherings of 
eighteenth-century axa. 


SARDINIA AND THE SARDES.* 


YHE ways of the tourist are wonderful ; his wanderings are 
erratic, and his tastes would seem singularly capricious were 
they not governed by precedent and routine. Sicily for long has 
been so familiar to him that brigandage became a regular and 
lucrative profession. Invalids took to wintering in Corsica, and 
at one time Bastia, between the sea and the macchia scrub, 4 
mised to become a fashionable and popular watering-place. But 
otherwisa the larger islands of the Mediterranean, although 
equally attractive for scenery and climate, and scarcely less in- 
teresting for their historical associations, have been almost 
neglected. The truth is that nothing short of a social and com- 
mercial revolution can make them accessible and agreeable. Mr. 
Mallock wrote the other day a pleasant book about Cyprus, and 
now Mr. Edwardes has given usa most picturesque volume on the 
wild charms of Sardinia. Nothing can be more tempting than 
the scenes these writers describe—you may ride day after day 
through grand mountain gorges ; you may climb to breezy heights 
commanding extensive views of coast and ocean; you may 
easily lose yourself, unless you are exceptionally fortunate in 
your guides, in trackless stretches of magnificent woodland, The 
towns and the villages where you pass the nights offer inviting 
subjects to the artist at each turn of the steep and narrow streets. 
The drawback is that the travelling is wretched, and often turns 
what might be Paradise into a purgatory. In Cyprus, under 
British rule, if you have taken the precaution of providing your- 
self with good letters of introduction, you may be billeted on 
Consuls or on countrymen in official positions. But in Sardinia 
there is nochance of any such luck, and in the one island and the 
other good inns are conspicuous by their absence. Mr. Edwardes 
candidly warns us that there are only two ways of going to work. 
A single satisfactory letter to some local magnate will pass one 
forwards from house to house, through a succession of almost 
ostentatious hospitalities. Shooting and hunting parties will be 
got up in honour of the English guest, to be followed by heavy 
dinners, and somewhat excessive conviviality. But in that case, 
as we need hardly say, the stranger has to accept servitude in 
exchange for civilities, and he ceases to be his own master. 
Probably his generous hosts are profoundly indifferent to the 
matters of art or archeology in which he is most deeply interested. 
He may pass through the island in a whirl of gaieties, and leave it, 
having seen much, but having learned little or nothing. So Mr. 
idwardes wisely chose the other alternative, and sacrificed his 
comforts for his own intellectual benefit and the information of his 
readers. He put himself in charge of guides, travelled as one of 
the people, and took his chance at night of what fortune might 
send him, in the way of fare, company, or sleeping accommoda- 
tion. It need not be said that he fared roughly. His bodily 
needs were fairly supplied, and the repasts, although generally 
coarse, were plentiful. But it must have been trying when of a 
night he had to turn into the same bed with his guide, in an 
apartment that was shared by the family of his entertainer. And 
it was even more trying to be universally trotted out and 
lionized ; to recompense the hospitality received by being stared 
at by all the village idlers, and to do his best to keep up a lively 
conversation in a patois he had picked up very imperfectly. For 
our own part, after a long day of severe work in the saddle we 
should prefer a supper of pulse and brackish water in the solitude 
of a tent in the desert or of a bivouac in some cavern. 

However, we have all the more reason to be grateful to Mr. 
Edwardes for an instructive and entertaining book. The Sardes 
have had an eventful history, and their lot as a nation up to the 
other day has been far from a happy one. Perhaps till compara- 
tively very recent times the country was never more peaceful or 
prosperous than under the firm rule of the Roman Republic and 
the earlier emperors, who cultivated it as a great farm. The 
Roman granaries were repeatedly enlarged to receive the teeming 
supplies of the Sardinian wheatfields. In the anarchy that snc- 
ceeded the decline of the Roman power the agricultural and cum- 
mercial wealth of Sardinia invited a succession of ravagers— 
Vandals, Goths, Saracens, and Normans successively descended 
on its unprotected shores, and the island, which had belonged to 
everybody in turn, gradually ceased to tempt cupidity, till finall 
it was transferred to the Princes of Savoy. Landing at Cagliari, 
Mr. Edwardes was struck by the comparatively agreeable lives 
of the convicts. Times have changed for the better with them 
since they were chained to the oar in the galleys and flogged 


* Sardinia and the Sardes. By Charles Edwardes, Author of “ Letters 
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to their work by boatswains with scourges of knotted bull-hide. | 


Now “the colony lives among flowers and cornfields, near the 
cape on the east of Cagliari’s bay.” Their work is of the most 
genial and easy kind. They are “gay, and even jovial”; and, 
being naturally inclined to take things easily, they have oppor- 
tunities of indulging in the dolce far niente. We saw them 
weeding the strawberry-beds of the barracks, refreshing them- 
selves with the fruit from time to time, and amusing themselves 
in desultory chat with the friendly soldiers told off to guard 
them. Considering the difference of stations and antecedents, 
the students of Cagliari are far more to be pitied. They live 
even more hardly than the poor Highlanders and sons cf North- 
country farmers, who must submit toa series of privations for 
the sake of education at the Scotch Universities. Few have 
the means of supporting themselves decently, and “the time 
they do not devote to college lectures and study they spend 
in waiting at table, buying the domestic supplies of meat and 
vegetables, attending their patrons to the theatre or upon 
calls of ceremony, and keeping a watchful eye upon the chil- 
dren.” Cagliari has become in great measure an Italian city ; 
but the interior of the island has changed very little in the 
course of many centuries. Mr. Edwardes, having made up 
his mind to roughing it, had the good fortune to be taken 
at first in charge by an Englishman thoroughly familiar with 
the country. They set out in “a decrepit old green diligence,” 
jolting through villages and landscapes, thoroughly African in 
character. On the one side are stagni—salt-water pools and 
salt marshes, the breeding places of aquatic birds and malarious 
fevers. In fact, great part of the lower lands in the interior 
of Sardinia is extremely unhealthy. The tourists were too late 
to see the great flocks of flamingoes, which cast broad gleams 
of brilliant colour over the dull surface of these stagnant 
pools in the winter and earlier in the spring. A characteristic 
feature is found in the small chapels, which are scattered on 
every height and in each hollow over the length and breadth of 
Sardinia. Tach shrine is dedicated to some patron saint, and is 
the object of periodical pilgrimages to the good folks in the 
neighbourhood. Though pious they are fond of fun and frolic, 
and consequently the festa has become a national institution. 
The day begins with masses and prayer, which pass into dancing 
and feasting, and it ends with singing, love-making, and hard 
drinking. The native wines are cheap and strong, and, as there 
is little of a foreign market for them, they flow in profusion at 
these feste. The smaller provincial towns are generally pic- 
turesque, both in situation and architecture, but it need hardly 
be said that the visitor finds them dull. The men lounge out 
soon after daybreak to go about their leisurely work in the 
fields; the women gather round the fountains to pretend to 
do washing and to gossip. When Mr. Edwardes had exhausted 
the church interiors, such as they were, his chief excitement seems 
to have been in anticipating the variegated splendours of the 
sunset. The living was cheap enough when the host did not 
practise domestic brigandage. At St. Vito Mr. Edwardes was 
boarded for a shilling and threepence a day ; and he declares that 
prices have gone up there greatly in the last forty years. There 
is a legend of an officer who lived luxuriously in the good old 
days for eighteen shillings a month. The diet was quite as 
varied as abundant, for according to the contract, seven dishes 
were to be served for dinner and four for supper. And where there ‘s 
no house of public entertainment, with a popular and well-known 
guide cordial welcomes are matters of course; nor are the 
peasants ever to be taken by surprise and with an absolutely bare 
larder, though there was sometimes a tantalizing delay in pre- 
paring the repast. As common as chapels in the country are 
the still more characteristic nuraghe. Frequently demolished and 
freely drawn upon as quarries, about four thousand of them are 
said to be still standing. They are supposed to be among the 
oldest buildings in the world, which is proof enough of the massive 
solidity of theirconstruction. Differing greatly insize and in internal 
arrangements, all have the general attribute of strength. Anti- 
quaries are by no means agreed as to their origin and purpose. 
Mr. Edwardes, however, has no doubt on the matter, and his 
conclusion seems to be the most plausible and satisfactory. They 
must have been strongholds, not necessarily meant for permanent 
occupation, to which the islanders might retreat either in in- 
testine disturbances or before the descents of formidable in- 
vaders, 

A characteristic feature of Sardinian scenery is the cork forests. 
There, as everywhere else, the science of forestry has altogether 
been neglected. Tormerly the cork tree flourished everywhere, 
spreading umbrageous shelter over the burning valleys and 
clothing with its dark verdure the lower slopes of the hills. 
But the forests have been devastated by frequent fires, the 
trees have been felled indiscriminately by charcoal-burners, and 
the shoots and bark of the tender saplings have been nibbled by 
the flocks of goats. Now the cork forests are only to be seen at 
their best in the comparatively remote recesses of the mountains. 
Yet it is roughly estimated that there are still a million of cork 
trees in Sardinia, and possibly those that remain will be carefully 
preserved, as the owners have begun to realize that they are ex- 
tremely profitable. Mr. Edwardes goes into raptures over the 
beauty of the mountain nooks, and we are tempted to quote his 
description of a highland elysium. “ We descended into this 


hollow at a fearsome angle, with hedges of bramble, ivy, and dog- 
roses on one side, and upon the other the native rock, draped 
with ivy and maiden-hair and fillets of water. 


The walnut 


trees, among lesser oak and fig and cork trees, grew gigantic 
from below, so that we rode almost into their upper branches, 
Here and there was the semblance of a meadow sliding oy 
of sight, yellow with buttercups, and wondrous also for the 
luxuriance of its grass and the asphodels and poppies among the 
grass. Black and white sheep tinkled their bells from the mids 
of their pasture, and the thrushes seemed to hold their music for 
a challenge.” In the mornings and towards the cool of the even. 
ing the copses were musical with song-birds, and amid the savage 
scenery of mountains and ravines eagles and vultures and many 
smaller birds of the hawk tribe were to be seen circling or hover. 
ing overhead. Brigands, as we said, have been well nigh exter. 
minated, although occasionally heads are still to be seen nailed 
up, like those of carrion crows in England, over the arch of g 
village gateway. But there isno Eden without its snakes, and 
the great sheep-dogs of the Sardinian highlands are not only q 
nuisance, but a serious danger. In some places they are trained 
to fly at a stranger ina peculiarly barbarous fashion. And the 
man who makes a tour in Mr. Edwardes’s fashion in the interior 
should not only have some courage, but also a remarkably strong 
head. 


WINCHESTER.* 


TOT many years have elapsed since Dr. Kitchin migrated from 
Oxford to Winchester; yet during the interval he has made 
the history and antiquities of the old Royal city a subject so peeu- 
liarly his own that no more fitting person could be found to do 
justice to Winchester in this series. Indeed, his aims have been 
far higher than those of the editor himself; for whereas Dr, 
Freeman, in the preface to his “ Exeter,” confesses that he has 
“simply followed printed accounts and documents, strengthened 
by much help from friends who have made the archives their 
study,” the Dean is able to claim that he “has constructed this 
little volume almost entirely from original authorities, not unfre 
quently making use of documents which have not hitherto seen 
the light.” Additional value is thereby imparted to the book, for 
many of the details concern not only Winchester itself, but also 
throw light upon early English history in general. The words of 
the old Chroniclers lose little of their force and quaintness in the 
Dean’s translations, and they are interwoven with the text in 
such a way as to enliven and enrich the story of those times, the 
records of which to an ordinary student have been too often 
found wanting in life and reality. In the pages before us 
Swithun, Dunstan, and Atthelwold, divested of legendary trap- 
pings, stand out in their true position as statesmen and bishops; 
and not only the men but the town and the buildings are described 
with a vivid accuracy which enables us to reproduce them 
for ourselves. Here is a sketch of the city in the time of 
King Alfred :— 
The three minsters, which filled up the south-erstern ecrner of the city, 
were for long the finest group of churches and dwellings in all England. 
Wolvesey Palace, at once the school, the court of justice, and the royal 
dwelling-place, formed the bulwark against the dreaded invasions of the 
Dane; inwards from Wolvesey precincts came the strong enclosure of 
St. Swithun’s Convent, a second fortress, which protected the church, and 
behind both, sheltered bv their strong walls and by the river and the marsh- 
lands to the north, were the growing buildings of the Nun’s Minster and the 
New Minster. And up the rising ground towards the west, on either side 
of the ancient Roman road from the eastward gate of the city, the houses 
of the citizens began to cluster into a street, with here and there a stone- 
built dwelling, and the rest made of that “ wattle and dab” construction, 
of which from time to time examples are still laid bare in the city. Stone 
was very costly ; for though a hard chalk could be dug out of the downs, it 
was of little avail fcr exposed walls, and the stone used for the churches 
and monastic buildings had to be brought in barges either from the well- 
known Binstead quarries, in the neighbourhood of Quarr Abbey in the Isle 
of Wight, or even further from Portland. 

It may fossibly excite remark that the history of the last two 
centuries is summed up in the few last pages of the book, while 
over two hundred are given to the previous period; but that's 
hardly the fault of the historian whose space is prescribed by 
fixed limits. Like one of those ill-mixed cakes which we some 
times find, where the plums have all perversely sunk to the 
bottom, the events which made Winchester famous, and which 
still make its venerable buildings an object of pilgrimage from 
all parts of the world, are crowded into the remote past ; anes 
though the city enjoys a green old age, recent times have added 
nothing to her former fame, and her new institutions are only 
the modern necessities of a slightly increased population. To 
have been the capital of Wessex, to have welcomed in her early 
days the arrival of every prince and prelate of great name, for & 
while to have been the chief city of England, the home of the 
great Alfred, the refuge of letters, the burial-place of kings, the 
mother of English public-school life—these are the titles 
which the city rests her high renown, and these the memorie 
amidst which she lives. It may be that the neat future 
will see the removal of the Bishop's residence from Farnham 
to the precincts of his Cathedral, and in that case W inchester 
will become once more the centre of ecclesiastical supervisio® 
as it was centuries ago. The bishops, who at one time 
were within an ace of becoming archbishops, have an WU 
broken line since 676, and almost all of them in their different 
ways have been remarkable men. Certainly no other See 
show such a triad as William of Wykeham, Cardinal Beaufort 


* Historic Towns—Winchester. By G. W. Kitchin, D.D., 
of Winchester. London: Longmans & Co. 1890. 
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and Wayneflete, who were successive bishops, and held sway for 
one hundred and twenty years. Wykeham in particular, by his 
alteration of the Cathedral and by the foundation of his College, 
stamped his mark upon the city in a manner which can never be 
obliterated, and the Dean's estimate of him may appear to many 
too modest :— 

Whether we look at Wykeham as churchman or as statesman, as archi- 
tect or as administrative reformer, we shall see that the praise he has won 
from after-ages has been well deserved. England has seen no better ex- 
amples of high abilities well under control and practical ends prudently 
attained. Wykeham has left to us a somewhat dull and monotonous 
architectural style, capable, however, of very dignified effects, and a sound 
type of traditional education; a poor man’s son, unspoiled by a life in 
kings’ Courts, he was refined, courtly, upright. He did good work as a 
bishop, reforming abuses and keeping his clergy to their work, caring 
also for their training and teaching; all that he did was within the 
well-marked lines of the Church. While there is no genius in him or 
originality, he is the English Churchman at kis best. 

To the antiquarian as well as to the student of history this 
book will be of service. An excellent map is given of the city 
not long after the Norman Conquest, which shows the position of 
the three minsters, and accurately defines the boundaries of 
William's palace. What a contrast it must have been to the de- 
sign of the next English king, who began to build himself a resi- 
dence here, Charles 1I.!| The King’s house, now the well-known 
barracks, stands far up the hill; but Wren’s plan was to sweep 
away the houses and gardens below it, and, by a series of terraces 
and broad flights of steps, to descend to the west door of 
the Cathedral, exactly on a line with which the centre of 
the new palace was built. Thus our greatest architect of 
modern times is represented in a city full of the works 
of his illustrious predecessors, and where every kind of archi- 
tecture may be studied. In the crypt of the Cathedral there 
are portions of antique masonry probably belonging to the 
church of Bishop A®thelwold ; above it rises the sombre Norman 
work of Bishop Walkelin; to the east the graceful Early English 
of Bishop Lucy; while along the nave are reared the lofty 
Perpendicular columns of Bishops Edington and William of 
Wykeham, supporting the beautiful groined roof. Above this 
roof are still to be seen the rough-hewn beams cut from Hempage 
Wood by Walkelin more than eight hundred years ago; they are 
in astate of perfect soundness, and, with their curious story, 
bring vividly to our minds the sort of jocular fierceness which 
distinguished those rude times, 


3OOKS ON IRELAND.* 


il is pleasant, in a notice of books on Ireland, to be able to give 
the first place to one which, at any rate, keeps clear of the 
dreary and disastrous controversies of the present day. Pro- 
fessor Stokes, indeed, indulges with a good-humoured testiness in 
frequent “digs ” at the unconquerable stupidity of English editors 
who edit books about Ireland without knowing the difference 
between Crook and Cork, Kinsale and Kinsellagh, at the wicked- 
ness of the Treasury in refusing to pay for the printing of Irish 
historical MSS. (be it observed that in this particular we are 
thoroughly with him), and, in short, at “ Anglicanism” generally. 
But we should suppose him to be a good subject as well as a good 
Irishman ; and there is certainly nothing in his book to which 
any good subject need object. A good subject with a finical re- 
spect for titles might indeed timidly suggest that Dr. Stokes’s 
title is nobly unconnected with Dr. Stokes’s book. You may get 
through a good half of it without finding anything worth speaking 
of about the Anglo-Norman Church, except a brief but sufficient 
defence of Adrian’s Bull, and an also brief hut sufficient rebuff, in 
passing, administered to those silly Roman Catholics who sneer at 
the Anglican process of bishop-making as Erastian and modern, igno- 
rant that every detail of it is of the purest medieval origin. Other- 
Wise, this earlier part of Dr. Stokes’s book is a very pleasant and 
lively account of the Strongbow conquest and its preliminaries. 
Dr. Stokes tells us that previous works of his have been found 
fault with for “flippancy,” but that for his part he is paid for 
attracting undergraduates to listen to him, and he means by all 
decent and lawful means to make them listen. And a very reason- 
able resolution it is entirely. For our part, we find his book to 
contain one of the most “live” accounts of his subject that we 
know. Dr. Stokes has conscientiously explored his authorities. 
But he has also visited his localities, journeying on a tricycle to the 
venerable but extremely ungetatable shores of “ Bag-and-Bun,” 
where it might well have happened that the English invasion 
should be nipped in the bud altogether, observing cheerfully that 
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he saw a lady sitting on a rock and comfortably reading by the 
shores of the Bay of Dublin on a January morning, throwing in 
little bits of archzeology, and generally making an agreeable and 
stimulating mixture. Le is, perhaps, a little too unjustly scorn- 
ful of “ Anglican” ignorance of Irish history. We might, for 
instance, humbly plead that, “ Anglicans” as we are, we do not 
think the original invasion was started by royal command and 
arrangement, and that at the other end of the story we have heard 
of the battle of Carrickshock. But when a man shows at the 
same time learning without pedantry and liveliness without bad 
taste, we own that we are prepared to forgive him much worse 
things than thinking that we know nothing about the battle of 
Carrickshock. The book is professedly not written for historical 
scholars, who may, perhaps, push out the lip at Dr. Stokes for his 
lively account of Giraldus, saying that everybody knows about 
Giraldus. We wish everybody did. Giraldus and Spenser, 
taken together, are a pretty exhaustive preparation for judging 
Irish politics. 

We fear that there is no word of praise that we have given to 
Dr. Stokes that we can accord to Mr. John Macdonald. His re- 
print of his day-to-day articles in the chief Gladstonian news- 
paper brings out only too clearly the mischief of this comparatively 
modern practice of adding a “summary ” to the usual report and 
article. The report is in every respectable newspaper fair, 
and if the article is unfair (as it, no doubt, on both sides often is), 
it is, at any rate, a professed piece of advocacy which everybody 
but a numskull reads as such. But the newfangled summary, 
whether of Parliamentary or judicial or other proceedings, is 
neither faithful report nor open comment. It is, of course, not 
intentionally unfair; but it is almost impossible that it should 
not be coloured. And most unquestionably, though, no doubt, 
most unintentionally, there is colour and lashings of it here. 

Mr. O'Connor Morris disarms criticism by announcing in his 
preface that he has “no claim to originality of any kind,” by refer- 
ring to the most ordinary books as his sources of information, and 
by decorating his work with very comely photographs of the 
“Castle” itself. Therefore, we need only cite two passages of his 
very curious style, and ask gently what a “holocaust hanging” 
(p. 83) may happen to be. Do you range the gallows round a big 
pyre, or how? Here is one passage :— 

Then in his career of curiosity and sight-seeing he would walk through 
Dame Street congratulating himself, if a Gaul, that even here a tribute was 
paid to his native tongue, till he reached the Castle of which he had read 
so much, not only in the insular records, but more recently in the daily 
diatribes of the patriotic press, in which it was represented as the “ fons et 
origo” of the many miseries of misgovernment, and a British bastille which 
public indignation had leng ago stormed (on paper), a Jericho against 
which the trumpets of “the leaders of the people”’ and of Joshua himself 
had blown blasts of defiance for many a day, which, however, from want of 
faith or some other cause, had proved inoperative ; but to our visitor, on 
passing through the portals of the upper or lower Castle yards, the first 
impression of this store symbol of the might and majesty of Great Britain 
would be ore of disillusion most comp!ete—a galimatias of grotesque 
Greek, Gothic, Plantagenet, and Queen Anne architectural styles. 


and here another :-— 

Ilaving had our historical faith rudely shaken by the philosophical 
iconoclasm of Niebuhr and the German school, we are very apt to question 
the authenticity of annals which are more or less interwoven with legendary 
exaggerations, the screeching of scalds, and the poetic licenses of local 
poets laureate, whose raison d’étre was the glorification of the chieftains and 
dynasts to whose personal staff they were attached ; but I believe there is 
little more reason to doubt the fact of the Battle of Clontarf having taken 
place than of that of Borodino or Pultowa, and a chronicler gives it the 
further verisimilitude of exactness by telling us how Sitric was married to 
a daughter of Brian Borhoime, and that her woman’s heart went out to 
her husband and adopted countrymen rather than to her own people ; 
while the two-handed sword of the Irish Generalissimo is still preserved at 
Clontarf Castle, Mr. Vernon's residence—a witness of the faithful work- 
manship of the armourers of those days, and the sinewy strength of the 
arms that could wield such weapons. 

These are authentic instances of Mr. O'Connor Morris's notion of 
the capacity of a sentence. 

One of the most intolerable things about the intolerable Irish 
Question is the opportunity that it gives to politicians who are 
manqués to play a fresh part. Mr. Shaw Lefevre is, with the 
possible exceptions of Lord Ripon and Sir Robert Peel, the most 
prominent example of this dismal class, now living and boring. 
He started with a name, if not exactly old or great, yet dis- 
tinguished in a way; he has had abundant Parliamentary and 
official opportunity, and every voice, publicly of the world and 
privately of his friends, marks him out as the typical frutt sec, 
the man who “ will not do.” Yet he will still (with caution and 
arrangements) be doing, and from time to time he publishes his 
newspaper letters. We are not fond of Irish Nationalists; but 
we take this opportunity of saying that Mr. O’Brien seems to us 
a hero and Mr. Healy a paladin beside Mr. Shaw Lefevre. If he 
could meet his deserts, if one could form a wish respecting him, 
it would be that he may hear what his Irish friends, when they 
are “ tiled,” think of him—vntabescatque. But we are not sure 
that he would. This kind can stand a good deal of contempt. 

Mr. Tuke’s letters on Donegal, which are reprinted from the 
Times of last year, show the experienced zeal of a practical 
philanthropist, tempered by a certain amount of caution. And 
yet how idle are they! We are all ready to do good to Donegal ; 
but is Donegal ready to be done good to? We can only say, 
after attention to the subject which we do not think can be 
exceeded by that which many persons can boast, that we fear 
itis not. The first condition, as we all know, of being helped 


by Heaven is that you should help yourself. Donegal accepts this 
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“help yourself,” and adds “out of your landlords’ pocket.” And 
to this say ditto Father McFadden, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre, and 
Mr. Blunt, and Professor Stuart, and Mr. Gladstone. That being 
so, is there any chance of improving Donegal, except by hanging 
Donegal murderers and evicting Donegal rent-thieves? Verily, 
we trow not. 

We do not agree with Mr. Montgomery, the author of a good 
Yorke prize essay, when he says that “the national, religious, and 
political bias which has coloured so much of the literature con- 
nected with Ireland creates an obstacle in the way of the attempt 
to write an impartial history of the land law.” Fact is fact, and 
history is history; and if a man is courageous enough, able 
enough, and industrious enough, we do not see why he should 
not write an impartial history of the most burning of questions, now 
and then blazing away to relieve himself in paragraphs of opinion, 
as distinguished from fact. In his text, however, Mr. Montgomery, 
though evidently in mortal terror, has himself practically dis- 
proved his own proposition. Mr. Feeblemind, after all, made a 
very good end; and Mr. Montgomery will not, we think, make a 
worse. But he will get through the river with some difficulty. 
He lacks the courage to see, or at least to say, that the whole 
beneficent course of English law, as in the famous cases which 
decided against Gavelkind and Tanistry, tended to destroy the 
vague status of Irish habits, and that the legislation of the last 
twenty years is retrograde and disastrous. But he gives all the 
facts which will enable bolder thinkers to come to that con- 
clusion. 

The difficulty which a mere East Briton feels in criticizing the 
fervid outpourings of Irish genius is aptly illustrated by a sen- 
tence in Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s preface to this book about 
evicting persons from “land held by their predecessors before 
the first Lord Salisbury lied and fawned for the favour of Queen 
Elizabeth.” Whether the fact that your ancestors held land on 
the terms of paying rent or its equivalent in the times of Queen 
Bess is a justification for holding it without paying rent or any 
equivalent now might be arguable. And whether Ministers, 
royal or popular, in England or by the long wash of Australasian 
seas, ever lie and fawn might be so. But the benighted East 
Briton has been taught that the “ first Lord Salisbury ” was made 
so by Queen Elizabeth’s successor, and not by Queen Elizabeth. 
So that the first Lord Salisbury could not have lied or fawned 
to her if he had wished. What does this matter? Nothing at 
all to the believers in Mitchelstown and Mandeville, Kinsella and 
Killeagh ; much to the base, brutal, literal, exact Saxon. How 
are the two to agree on a common basis of argument? As for 
the main contention of the volume, two things seem to have been 
forgotten. One is that the condition of all prisoners has, wisely 
or unwisely, been made much more uncomfortable of late years, 
and that Captain Booth would now have no more chance of being 
locked up with Miss Matthews than Mr. Parnell of being locked 
up with—who shall we say? The other is, that our “ political ” 
prisoners of to-day are a kind by themselves. They never take 
their lives in their hands; the old ones did. Ifyou hedge against 
the gallows, you must take your chance of the plank bed. 

Wehavea certain kindness for Dr. J. Bowles Daly. He is very un- 
reasonable, but he is straightforward, honest, and amusing. When, 
in a book full of complaints of the wickedness of English rule, he 
complains also that “Irish peasants systematically undervalue 
the products of their own country ”; when he pathetically laments 
the check to the poplin trade “by the heavy duty on exported 
a x ” (there is not an export duty in the whole British tariff, 

ut Dr. Daly means the zmport duty imposed by the beloved 
United States and others) ; and when he lifts the wail of agony 
over the wickedness of Great Britain in “bringing cheap products 
to the door of every small shopkeeper in Ireland” (“ Ah! the 
toirants; ah! the exterminators ; selling us chape goods inshtead 
of dear, bedad!”) one cannot but like him. Moreover, there are 
really interesting things in his book about all sorts of minor Irish 
industries—of linen, which the fiend Strafford, the seventeenth- 
century Balfour, founded, we hear nothing. But how can you 
fail to love a man who says that, “ from emigration, tyranny, and 
other reasons,” land is falling out of cultivation in Ireland? Un- 
less, indeed, he means the tyranny which won't let people take 
farms; in which case 

Last, but by no means least, let us mention a spirited little 
pamphlet by Mrs. Lynn Linton, giving some of the facts and 
reasons which have turned her from a Home Ruler into a Union- 
ist. May she be as St. Paulinus’s converts, every one of whom 
baptized a hundred as soon as he was christened himself! 


NEW PRINTS. 


E have received from Messrs. L. Allison & Co., of the 
Librairie de l’Art, two etchings which they have just pub- 

lished. “Le Chat Malade” is an excellent specimen of the work 
of M. Charles Giroux, etched after a picture by that admirable 
painter, M. Théodule Ribot. The original is a very good example 
of a ies of genre which has never ceased to exist in France 
since the days of Chardin, grim, solid, humorous. The sick cat 
lies on its back between the knees of its young mistress, whose 
eyes, swollen with weeping, are cast anxiously up to the phy- 
sician—a comic old doctor of dubious sex and of the Moliére 
type—who stands, looking judiciously through his (or her) horn 


spectacles, and feeling pussy’s pulse. The gravity of the trio is 
delightful. The cat, a black and white one, is exceedingly sorry 
for itself ; the tail, completely out of curl, is strained tremulously 
back against the flanks, the hind paws are hitched up tightly, 
and the whiskers adopt every attitude of alarm and anxiety, 
With all this, the cat-character is not lost in humour or senti- 
ment. The distribution of light is sound and brilliant, and of its 
own not very elevated class the etching is a very good example, 
M. Emile Salmon signs with his well-known initials a careful 
reproduction of one of the noblest of Mlle. Rosa Bonheur’s com- 
positions, “ Le Labourage Nivernais.” This painting, which is 
now in the Luxembourg, is dated 1845, and was the first work 
by which the artist, then a girl of twenty-three, asserted her 
place in the forefront of contemporary artists. We are not entirely 
pleased with the etching; the foreground appears to us woolly 
and poor in treatment. But the splendid procession of “les 
grands bhoeufs blancs marqués de roux,” as the song says, is very 
well rendered, and the out-of-doors lightness of tone has been 
preserved, 


POLICE! * 


OLICE ! is the somewhat vulgar title of a decidedly readable 

and instructive book. It seems really wonderful, considering 
the importance of the Police to us nowadays, that we should have 
gone without them so long. The parish constable, and in London 
the watchman (called, according to our authors, “Charlie,” from 
the founder of his order, Charles UL., in 1663), supplied the out- 
ward form of protection to the public from the days of Edward III, 
and earlier down to our own time. Probably at a period when 
everybody wore a sword, and knew more or less how to use it, 
there was hardly so much fear of highwaymen, burglars, and 
organized gangs of thieves, as in what were nm some ways more 
civilized times. The modern Londoner must be thankful when 
he reads that, 
at the time of the first visit of George IT. and his queen to the City, shortly 
after their accession to the throne, the cities of London and Westminster 
had been pestered for a considerable time with a number of street robbers; 
and so audacious had they become, that they formed a scheme for robbing 
the Queen in St. Paul’s Churchyard, when she came privately from the 
supper in the City to St. James's. This scheme was, however, frustrated 
by the thieves being busily engaged in robbing Sir Gilbert Heathcote, an 
alderman of London, as he was returning in his carriage from the House of 
Commons. 
Well might “the grave Sir Gilbert,” according to Pope, 

own it for a rule 
That ev’ry man in want is knave or fool, 

if these were his experiences of his countrymen. Nor does security 
of life and property seem to have increased in the early years of 
the present century, when the Duke of Wellington stated that a 
short time before the introduction of the “new police ” scarcely a 
carriage could pass along the high roads without being robbed, 
and frequently the passengers were obliged to give battle to the 
highwaymen who infested the roads. It seems inexplicable that 
our grandfathers should have endured a system so chaotic, so in- 
efficient, and altogether so absurd as that of the old watchmen in 
their boxes, with the Bow Street “runners” to attend to the 
higher branches of the profession. These latter, by living hand- 
in-glove with thieves, and by never losing a public occasion of 
jobbing and trading in mystery, being also putted by incompetent 
magistrates to conceal their own deficiencies, and consorting with 
the penny-a-liners of the time, became, as Charles Dickens tells 
us in Household Words, “a sort of superstition.” Still, with all 
their shortcomings, we may remember that no police could have 
dealt more cleverly or bravely with any gang of ruffians than did 
the Bow Street officers with the Cato Street conspiracy. 

The existing Metropolitan Police force, as some of our readers 
may remember, was established by Sir R. Peel in the year 1829. 
His grounds for so doing were the statistics of crime in London 
compared with the rest of England and Wales. One person m 
every 383 of the population of London and Middlesex had been 
charged with some crime, whereas in the rest of the country 
the proportion was one out of every 822 of the inhabitants. 
He also proved that for the preceding seven years the 
number of committals had been getting larger, although the 
growth of population had not been in the same ratio. By his 
plan all parochial boundaries were disregarded—it will hardly be 
believed that the old watchmen were forbidden to pursue male- 
factors beyond their own parish—and the whole metropolis, with 
the exception cf the City, was placed under the protection of @ 
single force, effectively organized, and subject to the control of 
the Home Secretary. It is curious to read that 
A constable was dressed in a suit of blue cloth, the coat  single- 
breasted, with a row of bright white buttons, having a crown over the 
word “ Police” on them. The collar, worn over a high leather stock, was 
of the stiff, stand-up pattern, with an embroidered loop, bearing the letter 
and number of the individual and of the division. The stock was fastened 
with a brass buckle, and the unfortunate policeman’s head was held 4s 
tightly as in a vice, making it impossible to look round without turning 
the whole body. His trousers were of the “* peg-top ” fashion, and his boots 
a pair of “ hali-Wellingtons,” clumsily made. The hat was a tall chimney~ 
pot, of great weight, with a shining glazed leather top, having a leather 
support down each side. A constable carried a rattle, and was armed with 
a staff, or baton, marked “ Police Office.” 


me 


* Police! By Charles Tempest Clarkson (thirty-three years an officer of 
Police) and S. Hall Richardson (journalist on one of the London dailies). 
London: Field & Tuer. 1889. 
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{mmediately on the establishment of the “new police” the “ loss 
to the public in small thefts, burglaries, and highway robberies, 
which had been estimated at 990,000!. annually, fell to less than 
20,0001. A larger proportion of prisoners committed to trial were 
convicted than under the old system. 

The most important event in the history of the Metropolitan 
Police Force is its reorganization, in 1886, by Sir Charles Warren. 
A list of the reforms introduced by that officer will be found 
here; but throughout the book Sir Charles’s name never occurs, 
nor are any of his measures noticed, without the joint-authors 
“just hinting a fault and hesitating dislike.” When, on Sunday, 
November 13, 1887, a number of members of Radical and Socialist 
clubs determined to make a “ demonstration” in Trafalgar Square, 
Sir Charles is accused of “ having thought that he was campaign- 
ing in South Africa,” because he strengthened the police by men 
drawn from remote parts of the metropolitan district, from Surrey 
and Essex. That the police, after all his care, were none too 
strong at the critical point is shown by the fact of their ranks 
having been broken by the rioters, and only restored by the 
reserve. What would have been the consequence if there had 
been no reserve? Moreover, it seems inconsistent to sneer at 
Sir Charles for collecting a large body of police, and then to 
sneer at him for calling out the Lifeguards because there were 
not enough police to deal with the rioters. The best comment 
on his proceedings is, we think, afforded by the complete collapse 
of the party of disorder when they at length discovered that there 
were limits to the forbearance of the police and of the public, as 
was shown by the rush of those who had anything to lose by re- 
volution for employment as special constables. No one, we main- 
tain, did better work than Sir Charles Warren when Chief Com- 
missioner, both in his reorganization of the force and his codifica- 
tion of the various “ orders” which had been previously issued, 
as well as in his dealings with mobs of roughs in Trafalgar Square 
and elsewhere. It was Sir Charles's ill-advised action in publishing 
an article about the work in which he was engaged, in Murray's 
Magazine, by which he contravened a well-understood rule, that 
brought his tenure of office to an end. His panegyric is, to our 
mind, contained in an ambiguous sentence which occurs in the 
discussion of the official relations between the Chief Commissioner 
and the Home Secretary. “There was no department of the 
Police which Sir Charles Warren had not been seeking to 
improve.” 

The joint authors evidently think, with Mr. Burns, that it 
would be advisable for the control of the Metropolitan Police to 
be handed over to the County Council, as the representative of 
the ratepavers. They forget, apparently, how greatly the im- 
portance of a riot in a provincial town differs from that of a riot 
in a capital, to say nothing of the ridiculous position in which a 
Government might be placed by a County Council of opposite 
political tendencies ; and many other equally obvious arguments 
might be urged against the change. Hitherto the London police 
have fortunately been kept clear of politics, and we trust that 
they will continue in the future to act as impartially as they have 
done in the past. 

Much interesting, if somewhat miscellaneous, reading will be 
found under the headings of “ Mobs,” “Dynamite,” “Fire,” “ How 
the Queen is Protected,” “River and Dockyard Police ”—the 
readers of Poor Jack will not need to be told who the “ Light 
Horsemen” were in Marryat’s day—“ Burglars, Armed or Other- 
wise,” “ Forgers,” “On the Track of a Murderer,” &c. Sir. W. 
Harcourt has stated in the House of Commons that “ mysterious 
and fanciful ‘ Lecocqs’ do not exist at all”; and it seems that, 
if such beings are to be found in our prosaic island, they must 
be attached to private inquiry offices, for they would hardly be 
appreciated at Scotland Yard, where it is thought, according to 
Mr. Howard Vincent, that “there is great and natural hostility 
on the part of public feeling in this country to the employment 
of those artifices for the detection of crime which naturally sug- 
gest themselves ; to the exercising, in fact, of the same ingenuity 
against criminals which they bring to bear against society. 
There is a like repugnance to any system of espionage.” In spite 
of this, however, and of the “ absence of imagination in English- 
men” which Sir Charles Warren conceived to be part of their 
qualification for detectives, there will always be a certain amount 
of romance connected with crime, albeit of an unwholesome cha- 
racter; and we quite sympathize with the writer when he 
declares that “ perhaps the most thrilling stories are those which 
never become public; and it is one of the drawbacks of a 
detective’s lot that he may have all the trouble of piecing toge- 
ther a good case which may never see the light of day, the 
prosecutors at the last moment declining to appear.” 


An illustration is given of a complete set of burglars’ tools, with 
their names and uses ; and Mr. Clarkson describes with gusto how 
he once a into the Tees at Middlesborough, accoutred as he 
was, and grappled with a burglar in midstream ; how he quelled 
@row in Cockspur Street with the powerful assistance of his 
friend Tom Sayers; how he was fiung out of a balcony by a 
returned convict, but, though a good deal hurt, pursued his 
man, and, in spite of a second fall, managed to secure him; how 
he made John Leech’s acquaintance at Whitby ; and how, “ after 
ten months anxiety and tabour,” he tracked the forgers of notes 
on Yorkshire banks. Civil power, as the authors remind us, 
18 constantly at war with crime. While we look to soldiers and 


, sailors to protect the nation from invasion, it is the constable on 


beat who is responsible for the safety of our lives and pro- 


perty against the attack of internal foes; and we trust that the 
account given in this book of his everyday life, with all the trials 
and temptations to which he is subject, may lead readers to 
place a higher value on his services. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


AY 7E confess to a slight initial feeling of disappointment when 

we found that the author of Le manuscrit de M. Larsonnier 
had concerned himself first of all with Boccaccio’s life(1). The 
life of a man who has been long dead is of so little interest ; his 
works are of so much! But we thought it impossible that so 
delicate a critic as M. Cochin should let the works alone ; and he 
has not. Amateurs of biography pure and simple will find the 
questions of the place and circumstances of Boccaccio’s birth, of 
his friendship with Petrarch, of his affection for Maria d’Aquino 
(“ Fiammetta”), of his conversion, and so forth, all duly dealt 
with, and in a pleasant style. For some reason or other (perhaps 
because he is not an Englishman, and does not, therefore, feel the 
same attraction to the work that gave us The Knight's Tale and 
Trotlusand Creseide and Trotlusand Cressida) M.Cochin says little 
of the Teseide and the Filostrato. Butonthe Fiammetta, the Ameto, 
divers other things in prose and verse, and of course the Decameron, 
much will be found, and that much good. We hope rather than 
trust that M. Cochin’s almost indignant vindication of the 
Decameron as something other than a book for naughty school- 
boys to read in corners is less needed in England than in France, 
But in both countries his remarks on this subject may be read 
with great advantage, coming as they do from a man of un- 
blemished literary character, and as far as possible removed from 
any Naturalist tendencies. And one sentence of M. Cochin’s we 
should like written in letters of gold on the cover of his book :— 
“ Le moyen age fut bien plus gai qu’on ne pense.” The intoler- 
able nonsense which has been talked on the other side—princi- 
pally by mere disciples of Michelet, but also by some who should 
know better—could not be more neatly brushed away than by this 
simple, modest, but absolutely well-founded statement, which 
any one who really knows medizval literature can prove up to 
the hilt of a sword as long as Prince Giglio’s when it extended 
itself to prod King Padella. 

M. Léo Trézenik’s uncomfortable story (2) shows a not in- 
considerable amount of power devoted to a bad object. The 
pessimism of the modern school in France, whether its exponents 
be M. Zola, M. Bourget, M. Rod, or the imitators of either, has 
this fatal fault, that it is as radically untrue to nature as the 
most rose-pink optimism. It is but too certain that wearing 
flannel next your skin, and doing your duty, will not infallibly 
save you from misfortune and unpleasantness. The good boys 
and girls do not always live happy ever afterwards; nor are the 
bad ones invariably eaten by lions. On the other hand, it is 
equally false that, invariably or as a rule, this world is but a 
fleeting and very unsatisfactory show. There are cakes and ale; 
ginger is often hot in the mouth; it is good to look on the rose 
when it is in flower and (from the shore) on the sea when it is in 
storm ; the way of a man with a maid may be as inscrutable as 
Solomon, gui s'y connaissait, thought ; but it is sometimes, if not 
generally, a remarkably pleasant way. Even the fact that there 
are stools to be melancholy on, and volumes of Shakspeare and 
Heine and others to read on them, shall not be overlooked in 
the catalogue of advantages. ‘Therefore, the pessimist school 
has got its world, at least, as much out of focus as the optimist. 
M. Trézenik, to do him justice, makes his hero (as some would 
say) détraqué with an hereditary /ésion (would that some great 
devil had taken science, and plunged her in the bottomless deep 
before she came to spoil literature with this jargon). He is an 
unhealthy little boy, with unhealthy parents and unlucky friends. 
He despises his mother (when a Frenchman respects his mother 
he is sometimes silly, but when he does not respect her he had 
better be put between two feather-beds, and made an end of), 
and scorns his father, sees ghosts as a child, is disillusioned by a 
Voltairian priest as a youth, is counselled to try deliberate vice 
by his teacher (he does not in the least enjoy it, which is not 
wonderful, for a pink draught is as bad as a black one when you 
take it as a medicine), and has only one friend, a mere feather- 
head. After some years of a kind of hermit life he feels that he 
is going mad, and goes. <A great slice of the middle of the book 
ought to be cut out, for it is only cull; but the last part— 
describing the hallucination by which he supposes himself to have 
saved a girl from drowning, and brought her home, to have paid 
respectful court to her, to have been cut out by his abandoned 
Other Me, and, after taking vengeance on the pair, to commit 
suicide—is adroit and well done. What part of his dream was 
true the reader will not have much trouble in guessing. 

Mme. Henry Gréville’s mystery (3) begins as M. Trézenik’s ends* 
The suicide—that of a bridegroom between the ceremony and 
the train—is certainly not common, and the book is spent in 
efforts to unravel its secret. This is not quite the author's forte, 
and the measures taken will not satisfy a hardened expert in 
detective novels, while the explanation, when it is reached, will 
also seem to some slightly irrational. To blow your brains out 


(1) Boccace. Par Henry Cochin. Paris: Plon. 
(2) Laconfession d’un fou. Par Léo Trézenik. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(3) Un mystére. Par H. Gréville. Paris: Plon. 
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without leaving a word about the matter because you are in- 
formed, without corroboration, that the person you have just 
married is your illegitimate half-sister seems inadequate. “ Pater 
est quem nuptiz demonstrant” is a great principle of common 
sense as well as of law ; and, besides, the other event cannot fail 
to expose the young lady to great inconvenience and the most 
unworthy suspicions. 

M. Rabusson, in his Idylle et drame de salon(4), is of much 
milder mood than usual. His hero and heroine are good; their 
fathers and mother are not very bad, though rather silly; and 
there is a wicked, elderly, but beautiful maiden-by-courtesy, 
Laura MacFregor, who is rather nice. But would a reasonable 
man be more glad to find that his wife had refused to live with 
him solely because she would not quit Paris than because she 
was in love with somebody else? It is an interesting question ; 
but we think not. In the one case there would be a sufficient, 
though a painful, cause ; and you could in France shoot the man or 
mad him with impunity. In the other case, you would simply 

now that your wife was a heartless and worthless she-fribble, 
who did not care a scrap for you or any one else ; while you can- 
not revenge yourself on a metropolis. The humiliation and sting 
to self-love seem to us, though conventionally less, to be really 
greater. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE Variorum Bible (Eyre & Spottiswoode. Second edition) 
is a very handsome volume about midway between the some- 
what unmanageable “ Family ” variety and the small hand Bibles 
which are practically condemned to very small print and no 
annotations, or annotations with print smaller still. The con:- 
mentary here is strictly textual, having reference only to various 
readings and renderings ; and the names of the editors—Professors 
Cheyne, Driver, Sanday, Goodwin, and the late Rev. P. L. Clarke— 
are sufficient guarantees for its accuracy. The stupid consolidation 
of verses into paragraphs which found favour with the Revisers 
is not followed here, though the “ poetical ” portions are perhaps 
needlessly “displayed”; but there is no great harm in this, and 
the Authorized Version appears unimproved—and unruined— 
though with all necessary apparatus for correction. A useful 
indexed Atlas is added. 

Who would go a-pleasuring to Spitzbergen? No one, pro- 
bably, for the mere trip, though, with the prospect of shoot- 
ing sea-fowl and Polar bears, and being a witness for the 
truth concerning seal-slaughter, there may be some who would 
follow the example of Mr. Walter Clutterbuck, whose voyage 
from Peterhead northward to very near the parallel of 80° is 
chronicled in The Skipper in Arctic Seas (Longmans & Co.) Mr. 
Clutterbuck is a very facetious gentleman. He delights in the 
kind of slang—the common or garden slang—which is every- 
where in the mouth of the man in the street, and his persistent 
and really courageous use of the elegant euphemisms of the day 
does not so much adorn his narrative as do the capital photographic 
illustrations he has provided. But Mr, Clutterbuck contrives to 
be interesting in spite of his literary style. With all his deter- 
mination to show a becoming cynical attitude, as if Arctic 
voyages were as ordinary episodes of life as a visit to Paris, and 
to be at his ease with the average sporting young person, he 
shows the keenest enjoyment of Nature and a humorous observa- 
tion of his fellow-men. He will cease at times from being funny, 
and the effort of it, to suggest with very pretty eflect the mystery 
of sea and sky, the beauties of icebergs, the splendour and desola- 
tion of the Spitzbergen glaciers lit by the midnight sun. His 
pictures of Spitzbergen scenery are really brilliant. They are 
wholly free from the vice of word-painting and the flabby 
exuberance of that base creature the prose poet. To Mr. 
Clutterbuck’s credit, be it said, he does not point proudly to his 
and his companion’s “ bag,” the items of which are set forth at 
the end of his book, and is even inclined to be apologetic when 
referring to his one Polar bear. The slaying of this helpless, 
unhappy beast calls forth the admirable sentiment, “If this is 
what they call ‘sport,’ then may Heaven forefend us from Arctic 
sport in future!” We shall not be surprised if Mr .Clutterbuck’s 

. book should incite others than sportsmen to visit Spitzbergen 
next summer. Let them not do as a certain wicked skipper, who 
lived sumptuously for a season on the victualling stores provided 
by the kind Norwegian Government for “ ship-rid” mariners, and 
was duly provided for in another place and on other terms at the 
country’s expense on his return home. 

Lady Jackson's historical-study of France under Henri IV., 
The First of the Bourbons (Bentley & Son), in two volumes, with 
portraits admirably reproduced, has the qualities both of style 
and research that might be expected by those who know her long 
series of compilations in I’rench history. Naturally, Lady Jackson 
has drawn in the main from the Mémoires of Sully and other 
contemporary documents. 

Woven of Love and Glory, by Amelia E. Barr (Clarke & Co.), 
isa romantic story of the rising of Texans against Santa Anna 
and the mighty deeds of Hlouston, Bowie, and the rest of 
the liberators of Texas. Qn the cover is depicted a rather placid 
bull steadily confronting a gay torero; but this is no true index 
to Mrs. Barr's spirited story, and can only refer to an incident 


(4) Idylle et drame de salon. Par H. Rabusson. Paris: Calmann 


évy. 


which serves to introduce the redoubtable Colonel Crockett, who, 
with his Kentucky rifle, saves the life of a famous bull-fighter 
in the arena. Mrs. Barr is an excellent story-teller. Her 
Texans are inspired with the fine old sentiments which rejoice the 
young readers of Mayne Reid. The love-making is sympathetie 
and natural, and the fighting scenes are described with more fire 
and faith than ladies commonly display in fiction. “Out of the 
tale-books,” as one of the characters remarks, such deeds of 
heroism as Houston’s young men accomplish are, indeed, seldom 
heard of. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner's A Little Journey in the World 
(Sampson Low & Co.), like many American novels, has scarcely 
any claim to be considered a story at all. The heroine, the 
lovely, ambitious, ill-fated Margaret, is, indeed, an attractive 
study of the American girl—a somewhat elaborate study, perhaps, 
but as good and as artistic an example as students can desire. And 
an excellent foil to this beautiful creature is Mr. Warner's 
English nobleman, the Earl of Chisholm, whose portraiture, 
though less pronounced in the searching way of analysis, shows 
not less finish of workmanship. 

The Eve of an Empire's Fall (Dean & Son), the “ authorized 
translation” of the second series of Mme. Carette’s Souvenirs 
intimes de la Cour des Tuileries, comprises the author's reminis- 
cences of the year 1867-70, at her home near Laon and in Paris, 
As was pointed out in our notice last week of the original, there 
is much of the much-told tale in these chronicles of a loyal and 
patriotic lady, and some vigorous comments upon public men— 
the tactics of M. Thiers, for example, and the conduct of the 
loquacious and too-protesting General Trochu. There is not a 
little, however, to interest the English reader in the book, which is 
embellished with rude woodcuts, some of which are speaking por- 
traits, and appears, on the whole, to be well translated. 

There are many graceful examples of song of the inward mur- 
muring quality that is soothing and pleasurable in the lyrics and 
sonnets, In the Garden of Dreams, by Louise Chandler Moulton 
(Macmillan & Co.) The lyrics that make up the first half of 
Mrs. Moulton’s volume charm by their bird-like facility and 
musical flow. Then, too, the like felicity is to be noted of 
“French Tunes,” where the triolet, the rondeau, and other French 
shapes of metre are not merely skilfully wrought, but are sin- 
gularly fresh and unforced. 

In Mr. R. Macleod Fullarton’s dramatic poem, Merlin (Black- 
wood & Sons), the dramatic scenes in which the wizard and the 
wily, curious, jealous Vivien and her rival, Morgan the fay, 
figure are far more efiective than the choral lyrics. With the 
exception of the opening chorus, which is somewhat suggestive, 
however, of that in Faust, Mr. Fullarton’s lyrics have either a 
languid or a jerky movement. Spirits sing as spirits may; but 
there is little in Merlin of the elemental or the ethereal in 
the lay. 

Among year-books, The School Calendar, with a preface by 
Mr. IF. Storr (Bell & Sons), is a handbook that fulfils a specific 
aim in the completest fashion and with absolute relevancy. This 
excellent little book is indispensable to parents and guardians. 
It supplies all necessary guidance in educational matters relative 
to all descriptions of scholarships, examinations, and so forth, at 
the Universities, public schools, technical colleges, ladies’ colleges, 
science and medical schools. A very useful calendar is appended. 
Mr. Edward Johnson's Educational Annual (Philip & Son), more 
general in scope, provides valuable information on such subjects 
as the Educational Code, Government grants and inspection, the 
endowment of schools, and comprises a full directory of interme- 
diate schools, training colleges, Universities and University col- 
leges, and other educational institutions. 

We have received new editions of Sir John Lubbock’s Pre- 
Historic Times, the fifth reprint of the original (Williams & 
Norgate); Fra Angelico, and other Short Poems, by Gregory 
Smith (Longmans & Co.) ; and, in the new “ Illustrated Edition” 
of Miss Yonge’s works issued by Messrs. Macmillan, Magnum 
Bonum and Lady Hester and The Danvers Papers, the last now 
reprinted for the first time it appears. 

We have also received Memories of the Months (Ward & 
Downey), a volume of graceful verse and illustrations by Mr. Hume 
Nisbet ; a practical, illustrated handbook by Mr. R. Harris Reeves 
on Sewer Gas and Sewer Treatment (Sinclair, Tweedie, & Co.); 
The Law of Newspaper Libel, 2 compendious and workable 
treatise, by Mr. Richard J. Kelly (Clowes & Sons) ; Flowers from 
the Catholic Kindergarten, being short stories illustrative of the 
childhood of the saints, from the German of Father Hattler, 8J., 
by T. J. Livesey (Burns & Oates); Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, Cantos I.-LII., with notes by G. I. Stuart, M.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co.); Socialism in England, by Sidney Webb, LL.B. 
(Sonnenschein), which shows (p. 68) a curious ignorance of the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s recent shattering of the Christian 
Socialist delusion ; Ax Ionest Hypocrite (Cassell & Co.), @ story 
of appalling dulness, by Edward Staats De Grote Tompkins; 
Half Holidays at the National Gallery, a descriptive catalogue, 
with some good illustrations (Pall Mall Gazette Oflice) ; ‘The 
Knight of the Golden Key, by Mrs. Sarah Duckitt Wilson (Digby 
& Long); Rogues, by Il. Sherard (Chatto & Windus); and 
specimens of the Penny Biographies issued by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, David Livingstone and Abrahan 
Lincoln, in good type and well written. 
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